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’ SEARCHING FOR TREASURES. 


(A PICTURE BY MISS REMINGTON.) 


Two childish forms within a garret dim, 
That through one window takes the day’s 
fair light ; 
Each eager face and rounded rosy limb 
Instinct with gladness, breathing sweet de- 
light. 





Dear truthful mirror of lost happy days, 
In which my childhood pleasures live anew ; 
When tireless feet explored the flowery ways, 
And I with one I loved sought treasures 
too! 


Where is she now? The worshiped golden 
head sf 
Darkened as clouds that bid the sun good 
bye. 
Within the evening silence chill and dread, 
By my one window-light of memory, 
Through dim and ghostly chambers of the 
brain 
I seek for youth’s lost treasures, butin vain. 
?. 





LIGHT AND WARMTH. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. ] 

The good man steps into the world, 
Full of a joyful trust, 

He thinks what moves his inmost soul 
Those also round him must; 


And in his warm and noble zeal, 
Devotes his strength to truth’s best weal. 


Yet that all is false and narrow, 
He has perforce tu learn, 

Then seeks he from the thronging’ world, 
Within himself to turn— 

The heart kept in a cold repose 

At last against all love will close. 


Alas! not always is men’s ardor 

Given to truth’s clear rays; 
Then well for him who learning'’s good 

Not with a heart’s loss pays; 
Therefore join, for your best weal, 
Worldiing’s eye with earnest zeal! 

ALICE B. LEGEYT. 

CoRSTON, NEAR BrisToL, ENG. 


HETERODOXY. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
Pray thee, put the sermon by—vex my soul 
no more with creeds, 
They are only stones and husks to my hungry 
spirit’s needs ;— 


I am tired of striving sects, with their various | 


bigotry— 
Ah, for me death holds no terror but the fear 
of losing thee! 


In a heaven apart from thee, could my exiled 
soul rejoice ? 

Could I join the angels’ song, missing thence 
thy tender voice ? 

What to me were gates of pear! if they parted | 
thee and me? 

What the streets so fair and golden if I walk- | 
ed them seeking thee ? 


What to me would be the joys of that bright 
and wondrous land, 


| If among them I should lack evermore thy. | is likely to receive a practical lesson in Woman’s | effect of that final word when it shall be clear- 


loving hand? 

| What to me the pastures green where thy feet 
could never be ? 

What the paths beside still waters. if thou 
walkest not with me? 


| Ah, wherever after death my still faithful 
| soul may dwell, 

| Saints may call it bliss or woe—they may 
name it heaven or hell, 

By thee only, oh, beloved, will my joy or pain 
| be wrought, 

| I shall find my heaven beside thee, or my hell 
} where thou art not! 


-_—-- 


WHY NOT? 


The Register of Deeds for Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Mr. Stevens, needs to employ a clerk. 
Well, why not? 

He has a daughter who can be of more use 
to him, he thinks, than anybody else. She 
knows his ways, has already helped him at 
odd times, and he decides to employ her regu- 
larly. Why not? 

He afterwards decides, profiting by his spe- 
cial training in the Registry of Deeds, to open 
an office in Boston, as conveyancer and copy- 
ist. He can do this to especial advantage, as 
he has a daughter to help him, in the new of- 
fice. Why not? 

He decides—as a personal convenience and 
a fair thing for her—to take her as partner, in- 
stead of clerk. So they adopt the firm-name 
and title, “E. G, Stevens & Daughter.” Why 
not? 

In such a business, it is a great inconven- 
ience that one partner alone should be legally 
able to administer oaths, take depositions—in 
short, act as Justice of the Peace. Important 
or lucrative business may be delayed, or for- 
feited, by the absence of that partner thug ex- 
clusively qualified. That the junior partner 
should have the same privilege, such as it is, 
seems only common-sense. Why not? 

But as the appointment of a woman to be a 
Justice of the Peace, even in a case so plain 
as this, is something of an innovation—and as 
the circumstances of Miss Stevens’ position, 
however well known to the profession, are not 
known to the community at large, Governor 
Claflin thinks it well to accompany this ap- 
pointment of a professicnal conveyancer by 
that of a lady much better known, who, though 
she does not professionally need the privileges 
of Justice of the Peace, will have as much oc- 
casion to discharge them as a great many who 
are appointed—and is certainly as well quali- 
fied to do so. This also seems a very judi- 
cious and considerate thing in the Governor. 
Why not? 

Thus by a series of simple and natural steps 


clerk, to the appointment of two women as 
Justices of the Peace. At which point did 
the impropriety, if any, come in? Was it 
when the Register of Deeds employed his 
daughter as clerk, or when he took her as his 
business partner in conveyancing, or when she 
received from the Governor the facilities need- 
ful for that position, or when he also extended 
the appointment to a more eminent lady, who 
could in a manner act as Miss Stevens’ chap- 
eron, in this novel appointment? ‘The suc- 
cessive steps seem to follow each other so 
closely that there is no point at which Pro- 
priety could reasonably sound an alarm and 
say, “Here Impropriety begins.” If it is al- 
lowable for a man to have a daughter and to 
have help from her in his daily toil, all the 
rest seems to follow of course. Why not? 

Of coprse an innovation always seems 
alarming, even if it be the logical result of:a 
series of previous steps. ‘Propose anything 
good,” said Jeremy Bentham, “the answer is 
at hand; wild, theoretical, visionary, utopian, 
impracticable, dangerous, destructive, ruinous, 
anarchical, subversive of all government— 
there you have it.” When Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly first proposed to abolish the punishment of 
death for stealing a pocket handkerchief, the 
Commons of England consulted certain offi- 
cials of the law, who assured the House that 
such an innovation would disturb the whole 
criminal law of the realm. They were wise 
in their generation, those officials. Touch a 
single stone of some old fabric, held together 
| mainly by moss and ivy—and you know not 





| when the whole pile may come tumbling about 
your ears. But if it is really in such a totter- 
ing state, the sooner you begin the work of its 
removal the better. Why not? T. W. 


—-e 


"A GIANT IN TROUBLE. 


The telegraph from New York makes the 

following important announcement :— 
THE IRISH GIANT IN TROUBLE, 

Ned O’Baldwin, the Irish giant, will be ar- 
raigned at the Tombs this morning for beating 
a couple of defenseless women in this city yes- 
terday. 

We are glad that this truly great man, of 
whose existence we were not previously aware, 





we pass from the employment of a woman as’ 


! 


Rights. He deserves to be punished for sin- 
ning on so small ascale. He beat a couple 
of defenseless women. What a mean wretch! 

But we know a giant named Uncle Sam, 
who has not yet been brought to justice. 
He has subjugated fifteen million defenseless 
women. He taxes their property. He goverrs, 
fines, imprisons and hangs them. Almost ev- 
erybody calls this fair play in Uncle Sam, ex- 
cept the unfortunate Mrs. Fair herself, be- 
cause the giant sins on such a large and mag- 
nificent scale. 

We know another giant, who lives in the 
State House in Boston. He does the same 
thing here in Massachusetts. Governor Claf 
lin reminded him of it, but he paid no atten- 
tion. The women themselves respectfully ask- 
ed him to forbear. Whereupon the Massachu- 
setts giant contemptuously gave the petition- 
ers “‘leave to withdraw.” For ourselves we 
denounce all these giants—those who beat wo- 
men by wholesale and those who beat them by 
retail. We arraign them at the bar of public 
opinion, and demand a verdict in proportion 
to the magnitude of the offense. HW. B. B. 





EXODUS. 


The first of May, with its miseries, is past. 
The climax of discomfort has been reached, 
the carnival of chaos has subsided, and things 
movable have recovered their equilibrium. 
Had Mr. Wimmick lived in New York he would 
have been cured of his attachment for portable 
property. Only people who live in old home- 
steads, and have struck roots in the soil as 
deep as their ancestral oaks, are safe in accu- 
mulating belongings. A literary friend writes 
me, “I grow more and more impatient of things. 
Give me a change of garments, a few books, 
some stationery and a tooth-brush; no more 
than I can gather up in five minutes, and car- 
ry in my two hands, and the rest may go.” 

Not yet emancipated from the habits of the 
nomad, ready to start at an hour’s notice for 
China or the North Pole, the American yet 
clings to his comforts and insists upon taking 
them with him. Though he change his resi- 
dence every month in the year, he will sur- 
round himself with the luxuries of the oldest 
civilization. Determined to sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree, but too restless to wait for 
them to grow, he puts them in pots and trans- 
ports them from place to place. The next 
stage of progress will be to make life simpler, 
to emancipate ourselves from the servitude of 
things, to discriminate between the essential 
and the non-essential. : 

And not merely on the material plane is 
this the work thatis to be accomplished. The 
reformer no less than the householder is in 
danger of being the serf of his belongings. One 
who goes forth to seek the Promised Land of 
a better civilization, determined to follow the 
truth whithersoever it may lead, should not in- 
sist upon taking with him all the luxurious 
appointments of old respectability. One who 
carries much besides individual convictions 
will find himself too much encumbered for 
good progress. 

Keeping the object to be attained steadily in 
view, he should go forward in his own way 
without questioning the right of others to reach 
it by routes quite removed and different from 
his. As our friend, John Hays, says, he “may 
regaloot till the cows come home,” that in the 
new order which we are all working for, every- 
body’s pet hobby shall be respected, that as it 
was in the beginning, and is now, so it ever 
shall be, with this and that time-honored in- 
stitution, that the church shall lose none of its 
prestige, the family none of its traditional sa- 
credness, but it seems to me that we know 
very little about it, and it is at least premature 
to pronounce what will or will not be. 

So great a change as the enfranchisement 
of woman cannot come and make merely a 
ripple on the surface of our institutions. It is 
to bring into politics new and untried elements ; 
it is to subject the family and society to such a 
test as it has never known. Those who sup- 
pose that it will make no important change—if 
there be any such—will find themselves griev- 
ously disappointed. Itis not fifteen millions 
of men who are demanding the ballot, and 
who will bring to the great political wave that 
inundates the country so much added impetus, 
like in kind, and moving in the same direction. 
Human nature is one, says the social philoso- 
pher; what men have been in politics, that 
will women be; “Only this and nothing 
more ;” but as by virtue of the womanhood 
that is in me I know woman’s nature to be other 
than man’s, and that the much talked of “one 
humanity” has as yet been but half expressed, 
I look for important changes when the other 
half finds voice, when woman, from being a 
passive looker-on, becomes an actor in the great 
drama of public affairs. 





As I have faith in God, and believe that it 
is always safe to be just, I do not fear the 


| ly spoken. But we can hardly expect that at 
; once, There will be some stammering from 
| those who fee! too deeply to speak deliberately, 
| much babbling of those who have little to say; 
| many and not easily effaced traces of the ser- 
| vile condition that has lasted so long. But if 
only we are patient enough and wise enough,,4 
| the divine thought will at length be uttered. 
| If we do not insist upon taking with us the fet- 

ishes we have bowed down to in our undevel- 
| oped past—the cumbersome furniture of our 
| house of bondage, little by little the way will 
| open before us, and we shall enter upon our 

inheritance. That it will prove something 
| quite different from what we have expected is 
not unlikely; that we shall find it necessary to 
felinquish some things dear to us in the past 
is quite possible; that a heroism and self-poise 
as yet hardly dreamed of will be demanded of 
woman is certain. 

What we need now is, single-hearted devo- 
tion to the truth, and a humble, teachable spir- 
it, that does not assume that it has nothing to 
learn. We are sure of the justice of our claim— 
let us press it; we are not, cannot, be sure of 
the domestic or social order of the year two 
thousand—let us waste no time in discussing 
it. Wedo not know what is involved in the 
ballot for women; for the present speculation 
is idle and social theories an impertinence. 
When from a matured and equal manhood and 
womanhood comes the clear statement of our 
rights and duties, I have no doubt that it 
will be a demand for something purer than 
our respectabilities, grander than our morali- 
ities. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

The Crown Princess of Prussia will next 
month publish her book on female labor. 

“Hesperia” is a poem by Cora L. V. Tap- 
pan, and is dedicated to the “Future Repub- 
lic.” 

Englishmen are now talking about establish- 
ing a college for women at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Woods, of Millersburg, Holmes 
Co., recently recovered $800 from six liquor 
dealers for supplying her husband with the 
means of intoxication. 

There is a woman in Wisconsin who sup- 
ports an invalid husband, by working a forty- 
acre farm, and gives $200 a year to help his 
poor old grandfather. 

Mrs. Oliver Dennett of Portland has present- 
ed to the public library of that city a complete 
file of the Liberator. There are only four 
other files of it in existence. 


Miss Ransom, who painted the portrait of. 
Gov. Cox for the legislative halls of Ohio, 
wants to paint one of Gov. Thomas, for the 
same place, for{$5000 or $10,000. 

Senator Pomeroy has agreed to give $10,000 
for the establishment of a female professorship 
of medicine at Howard University, provided 
that the women will raise $5000 more. 

Dr. Mary Safford, of Cairo, Ill., who is well 
known as a faithful worker among the woune- 
ed heroes of our war, is attracting much at- 
tention in Vienna, where she has been lectur- 
ing. 

The school-board ladies of England are gain- 
ing great praise for the practical views they 
take on the various subjects brought before 
the board at the several meetings that have 
been held. 

The gallant and chivalric workmen—save 
the term—of the Greenpoint, N. Y., silk works 
have struck because a girl has been employed 
on the loom. If they get their deserts, no 
work and plenty of want will attend them for 
many along day. 

The ex-Empress of the French has, with a 
kindness of heart that does her great credit, 
decided on adopting the little son of Madame 
Bonne, the well-known French milliner, who 
was so brutally murdered last week in Paris 
by the National Guards. Te is now at Chisel- 
hurst. 

Thirty thousand women are engaged in facto- 
ries and handicraft occupation in New York 
city. How many of these women and girls 
support families and dissolute husbands or 
fathers? Remember that, besides the thirty 
thousand, there is the army of servant girls, 
female clerks, and the miséllaneously em- 
ployed. 

Mrs. Annie A. E. MacDowell, late editor of 
the “Woman’s Department” of the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Despatch, and who is now con- 
nected in the same capacity with the Sunday 
Republic, we are informed, was the first wo- 
man in the United States who published and 
edited a newspaper devoted to the industrial 
rights of woman, the whole business of which 
was conducted by women, who were paid the 








Miss Rebecca Wright, of Winchester, Va., 
employed in the Treasury Department at 
Washington, was married, May 2, to Wm. Bon- 
sal, of Cecil, Md. Rebecca was the little 
Quaker lady who told Sheridan about Early’s 
movements in September, 1864, by means of 
which he sent Jubal whirling down the val- 
p ley, and for which he gave her a splendid 
watch and chain, and the gover:nent a profit- 
able place at the Capitol. 


The oldest actress on record was a Mrs. 
Fryer, an Irish woman, who died in 1747, at 
the age of 117 years. In 1720, when she was 
85 years old, she appeared at Drury Lane The- 
ater, in London, and acted the part of the old 
grandmother, in a farce called the “Half-Pay 
Officer.’ Iu the bills it was mentioned, “The 
part of ‘Lady Richlove’ to be performed by Peg 
Fryer, who has not appeared on the stage 
these fifty years.” 

A good style of Boston woman was Nabby 
Joy, lately deceased, whose administrators 
last week distributed the following donations: 
Fragment Society, $1000; Charitable Fund of 
the Boston Fire Departmént, $4000; Boston 
Pilots’ Relief Association, $5000; Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, $5000; Boston Marine Society, 
$5000; Consumptives’ Home, $10,000. Total, 
$30,000. They had previously given the 
Franklin Typographical Society $3000. 

The London Atheneum announces that 
Mrs. Anne Eliza Bray has nearly completed a 
memoir of Joan of Arc. Last year she pub- 
lished her “Revolt of the Camisards of the 
Cevennes,’’ and the year befure her “Life of 
the Good St. Louis.” When it is stated that 
Mrs. Bray is in her eighty-first year, and that 
both the works last mentioned are notable for 
the freshness of mind and power of research 
they exhibit, it will be seen that she is a re- 
markable instance of the preservation of the 
mental faculties unimpaired at a very advanced 
age. 

We often see in the secular papers accounts 
of presents made to actresses and singing wo- 
men on the occasion of their benefits, of flow - 
ers and sometimes of jewels. A young French 
actress, Mademoiselle Delaporte, who is just 
now a favorite of St. Petersburgh, received a 
more sensible as well as a more weighty gift 
at her last benefit there. Instead of flowers 
or jewelry, that judicious public presented her 
with 50 measures—about 525 bushels—of wheat 
for the relief of her fellow-citizens of Paris, 
which was duly forwarded and distributed in 
the quarter of Paris where she used to live. It 
was their benefit as well as hers that night. 

The Brooklyn Business Woman’s Union is 
a hotel or home for business women, and at 
the same time a bureau of intelligence, where 
the statistics of all the charitable institutions 
of Brooklyn will be kept, and all business in- 
formation pertaining to women given and re- 
ceived. It is situated at No. 80 Willoughby 
street, and is under the superintendence of a 
competent matron. The officers are Mrs. S. 
M. Parsons, Miss Kate Hillard, Miss Mary H. 
Holly, Miss Sarah M. Glover, Mrs. Anna C. 
Field, and a Board of Advisors, consisting of 
Rev. A. P. Putnam and Messrs. Joseph Willits, 
Jeremiah Curtis, Horace B. Claflin and Moses 
S. Beach. The institution is non-sectarian in 
character, and ona plan that cannot fail to 
effect much good. 


The Paterson Guardian (New Jersey), after 
giving some items of interest respecting the 
success of women who have been employed in 
connection with that paper, states that, as a 
rule, it has found that female compositors “do 
not care to earn beyond acertain amount, and 
when that figure is reached they seem to have 
all the money they require, and are perfectly 
careless of anything extra. They may not 
advance so far in rapid type-setting; but it is 
a fact that generally girls will reach in three 
weeks a position to which a boy will take six 
to attain. In an office they are more agreea- 
ble, less disposed to go from place to place, 
and as a general thing are more reliable, than 
male compositors. To be sufe, they must 
have their own; but they seldom want more 
than is right.” The Guardian goes on to say: 
“Our entire newspaper is the work of young 
ladies, and every type is set by them, adver- 
tisements and all, and the ‘make-up’ is a young 
girl; and we have no foreman in the newspa- 
per-rooms, a young lady acting in that capac- 
ity.”’ 











THE MONTH OF MAY. 
See the children at their play, 
In this merry month of May; 
Joyously some pass the hours 
Searching for the new-born flowers; 
Others drive the hoop and ball, 
Hear them to thcir comrades call! 
From life’s cares and burdens free, 
Happy as they well can be; 
And the BOYS who need new “CLOTHES,’’ 
Just step into GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Where they’re DRESSED from head to feet, 








full prices of the Men's Typographical Union 


Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION.--No. 3. 
Since I first gave the subject of “Woman's 
Emancipation” more than passing attention, 
I have made it a rule to collect and preserve | 
such productions in opposition as are notable | 
rather from the reputation and notoriety 
of their authors, than the intrinsic evidence of 
sensible reasoning, or logical deductions, in 
the essays themselves. 

Among the profound disquisitions in ques- 
tion, thus carefully preserved fur embalming, 
as fossilized relics of mental obliquity, I will 
give an extract from an editorial of a journal, 
the editor of which would doubtless take it as 
an affront if it were intimated that his paper | 
was not a metropolitan literary daily of com- | 
manding influence and of marked ability. 

Mr. Mill, when he wrote his celebrated 
work on “The Subjection of Women,” was can- 
did enough, or incautious enough, to admit 
that he had nove of that scientific learning 
which was essential to a thorough treatment 
of the subject. To the sciences of anthropolo- 

and sociology he had given no attention. 

e wrote from the standpoint of his own ig- 
norance. His book, therefore, is shallow, sen- 
sational, and inconsistent; and was mace to 
sell, to meet a temporary demand; not to en- 
dure. It he had said in his preface: **It will 
answer well enough for women”—he could 
have hardly made it more plain than it ap- 
pears in nearly every page ot his plausible, but 
sophistical volume. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Mill will never 
have the painful pleasure of reading the full 
text of the original in favor of the subjection of 
woman. If it unfortunately should meet his 
notice, it must doubtless make him feel very 
sad! For“eloquence in disguise and learning 
in distress,” for sublimity of the assurance of 
ignorance, and for stupid flippancy, the quo- 
tation given is a gem of its sort. When we 
find would-be leaders of thought thus ex- 
hibiting themselves as blind leaders of the 
blind, can there be any wonder that “the peo- 
ple perish for lack of knowledge” in more 
senses than one? 

Not only is Mr. Mill one of the few living 
scholars, of profound and varied learning, clear 
reasoning, and acute thinking, who are “great 
because they represent the actuality of their 
own age and mirror it as itis,” but of that rarer 
few “who attain greatness because they em- 
body the potentiality of their own day, and 
magically reflect the future.’’ Mr. Mill, with 
the modesty characteristic of superior attain- 
ments, makes no pompous boast of learning. 

I remember to have heard a distinguished 
scientist of our country remark that in con- 
versation with his intimate friend, Prof. Fara- 
day, on asking the latter his opinion on some 
subject, on which be was without doubt well 
versed, but not in his specialty, the Professor 
modestly suggested his own want of thorough 
acquaintance with the matter of the query, 
and declined answering. 

“Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 





Wisdom is humble. that he knows no more.” 

“J. S. Mill ignorant of anthropology and so- 
ciology!” “Wrote for women”! and “not 
to endure’! Why on the subject in question 
he wrote forthe last decade of the nineteenth 
century—it is to be hoped for a time not so re- 
mote—although the stupid ignorance of our ed- 
itor gives poor encouragement. 

That no attribute of the ridiculous should 
be wanting to exhibit the graceful elegance 
and admirable charm with which our anti- 
woman emancipationist invests his self-im- 
portant arrogance—I give another quotation 
from the same precious nonsense :— 


We should be disinclined to touch upon 
the subject of the claims recently set up in be- 
half of the women of the United States to 
large modifications in the relation which their 
sex bears to the other, if we had not devoted 
to it some honest, and, as we believe, impartial 


reflection ! 


The italics are mine. Here is an exhibition 
of modesty that is truly cheering! Let me 
not be understood as even intimating that we 
must have “competent men” or “competent 
women” to settle this or any other question— 
“Nullius addictusjurare in verba magistri.” 

I am certainly not a convert to the dogma 
that the “CEcumenical” Council shall deter- 
mine whether the world moves—unor do I defer 
to authority as such. ° 

But whenever an author of justly acknowl- 
edged ability, of admittedly rare learning, in 
the very foremost rank of acute and exact rea- 
soners, and of clear thought, ventures to sub- 
mit certain doctrines as worthy of acceptance, 
itis at least meet that we treat him with ordi- 
nary respect—that we defer to his opinions so 
far as to give him a fair hearing, and exhibit a 
modest distrust of our own judgment before 
we dissent from his views. I know not to 
what other writer we are indebted so much, 
in his specialties, as to Mr. Mill for his works 
on “Logic’’ and “Liberty,” etc., etc. 

The truth is, in the treatise so curtly criti- 
cised by our learned editor—“The Subjection 
of Women”—the whole subject is so clearly 
and exhaustively discussed, the points in con- 
troversy so incontrovertibly presented, the in- 
justice, if not cruelty of man’s treatment of 
woman, and the consequences of such irration- 
al conduct, not only to her but to him, shown 
up in such perfectly unanswerable manner 
that it is difficult to conceive how any one capa- 
ble of reasoning, how any person of ordinary 
intelligence, not perfectly saturated with the 
love of what is consecrated by age, can for one 


sions. 





moment hesitate to accept Mr. Mill’s conclu. 
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journalist impresses or endeavors to impress 
his reader, that so contemptible an opponent 
is John Stuart Mill, that he can be wiped out 
by the scratch of a pen! 

Could disgusting ignorance go further ?—and 
this editor is perhaps a pretty fair average of 
editorial intelligence in our country. It is the 
honest boast of our republican institutions, 
that we are supplied with the means of diffus- 
ing general education. 

Fortunately the facilities for acquiring 
knowledge are widening, but it is nevertheless 
a lamentable truth, that the knowledge and 
intelligence of the third estate of those who ar- 
rogate to themselves the role of teachers of the 
people, and whose business it is to furnish 


# them sound, wholesome and nutritive mental 


food, are painfully and discouragingly thin and 
worthless, and more likely to mislead than to 


instruct. 
Ilappily for the highest and best interests 


of humanity, truly encouraging for the promo- 
tion of real civilization, a civilization in which 
woman, equally with man, shall participate, 
the time has passed, in which ridicule can su- 
persede reason, and folly and ignorance can be 
substituted for sound judgment and enlighten- 
ed intelligence. And passed, too, is the age in 
which the superficial, flippant editors of news- 
papers, opposed to woman’s emancipaiion, 
have entrusted to them the exclusive control of 
the keysof knowledge. Such scribblers are of 
course at liberty to join in the sessions of the 
Ccumenical conclaves, that would bound hu- 
men progress, limit the area of mental acquire- 
ments, and promulgate the heresy that the 
world of thought does not move. 

And it is well, perhaps, for the healthy diffu- 
sion of truth, and for the repression and exter- 
mination of error, that we should have some old 
fossils welded in blind, superstitious love for 
customs that have nought but age to recom- 
mend them, to the end that the advocates of 
genuine advancement may have rubbish to 
clear away and thus have their activities bet- 
ter qualified for the march onward. 

It is indeed in the conflict, in the friction, in 
the collision of educated mind with mind, 
of thought with thought, carried to the point 
of eliciting not only heat but light also, that 
solid, enduring progress lies. 

The friends of woman’s emancipation have 
not only nothing to fear from such arbitra- 
ment, but the triumph of their cause will 
draw life, support and acceptance from just 
that source. 

On the merits of woman’s emancipation, not 
the least means of examining the question is 
furnished by an investigation of the grounds of 
the opposition, and as a general truth it may be 
stated that the so-called arguments on that 
side are remarkable for the absence of every 
vestige of reasoning, and almost universally 
we are treated to an exhibition of fancied, im- 
aginary bad results to flow from enfranchising 
woman, a sort of dreamy vision, inspired by 
mental hallucination resulting from the influ- 
ence of custom, tradition, blind attachment to 
what is old and therefore venerable! 

It is so much easier, so much more in con- 
sonance with our loveof ease, to accept along 
established custom, than to examine the 
ground on which it rests, to question its claim 
to our acceptance, and to challenge its just- 
ness. It is just in this condition that we find 
a too general willingness to acquiesce in acon- 
tinuance of woman’s servitude, disabilities, and 
subjection, and that, too, to the serious detri- 
ment of the subjecting sex. : 

Let it not be supposed that I am intolerant 
of opinions differing from my own. It is only 
when I find embodied ignorance assuming the 
seat and prerogatives of teacher, that I am 
given to a restive impatience. I certainly will 
not be charged with a purpose to defend Mr. 
Mill. He needs no defense, surely not on his 
treatise, “Subjec‘ion of Women.” 

My aim is simply to give a fair sample of the 
suffering straits to which the friends of wo- 
man’s continued subjection are driven, and to 
exhibit a fair specimen of the reasoning of 
that class of philosophers, and to notify Mr. 
Mill, if perchance he should happen to learn 
of the able and dignified criticism of his trea- 
tise, that if he desires to take lessons in an- 
thropology and sociology, he can have access 
to the teachings of distinguished professors in 
those branches of science by going to Chicago! 

Homo. 


MORMONISM DESIRABLE. 
Sunny CorNER, BLACKSTONE SQ., } 
May 3, 1871. 

The Evening Gazette of April 29th has a 
copied article on Mormonism from some one 
who has visited Utah, and becomes its defend- 
er. He is convinced of the happy condition 
of the dozen wives and their two-score chil- 
dren. Every thing is couleur de rose. Hus- 
bands are envfed patriarchs—wife and concu- 
bines love each other and amicably dwell. to- 
gether, children are unusually gifted, in truth, 
are in advance of children born outside of 
this peculiar system. We do not doubt his 
statement, that they as wives and concubines 
defended and asserted their happiness, and 
this is not as strange to comprehend as that 
well educated, enlightened women, wives of 
Senators, Generals and lesser magnates, should 
deliberately sign away their birthright, or 
rather try to sign away every other woman’s, 
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And yet our philosophical, learned ; whether she would or not. The cases are 


alike—the few representatives of contented 
Mormonism that the writer was thrown among 
| May no more represent the women of Utah, 
| as a whole, than the “Washington circular” 
| represents the women of the United States. 
| Because Mrs. Senator Somebody is contented 
| in her reflected life, contented to live and die 
| an echo, contented to publish her inferiority, 
contented in her blissful ignorance of what 
her less prosperous sister may need and de- 
mand, does she conceitedly constitute herself 
judge and jury, and call upon the strong arm 
of the law to declare her right? “Vanity of 
| vanity, saith the preacher, all is vanity.” 
That there are Mormon women who hon- 
| estly defend polygamy, as also that there are 
American women who do not desire the right 
of suffrage, is true, and their position is not 
unlike, but will their honest convictions make 
contented the uncontented Mormon wife or 
concubine, or the tax-paying, working, think- 
ing, progressive woman of America, who, as 
an independent individual, claims an equality 
before the laws of her land? Willshe sit qui- 
etly and let the representatives of fashion, in 
their laces and jewels, in their twiddle and 
twaddle, their contracted and conceited views, 
debar her from a freer and more expansive 
life? No,not while she can be heard, asking 
for that which is hers, in spite of “contented 
Mormons’’ or “circular signers at Washing- 
ton.’’ May not the time come when the lat- 
ter will wish the pen never made that thus 
wrote their name? 

If the condition of families is so desirable 
at Utah, will not the correspondent send out 
daughters and sisters to reap this benefit, and 
as a good.rule should work both ways, cannot 
the “plurality’’ be extended also to women ? 

A. M. R. 


ee 


WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE.---No. 5. 
A REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS, 


THAT MAN REPRESENTS WOMAN. 

This argument presupposes that woman 
will take an intelligent interest in the social, 
benevolent and reformatory measures which 
are regulated by the ballot, but that instead 
of herself actually voting she will resort to 
the expedient of influencing her husband— 
her political representative—to vote in accord- 
ance with her ideas of justice and expediency ; 
all women being supposed to have husbands. 

According to this theory another considera- 
tion is added to the already too numerous ones 
for lowering the standard of marriage. Wo- 
man will be tempted to wed, not only, as is 
too often the case now, for a home, social po- 
sition or support, but for the object of secur- 
ing a representative in the government. In 
choosing a husband, instead of being influ- 
enced solely by personal esteem and affection, 
she will be obliged to question the gentleman 
as a candidate for political office is questioned, 
to ascertain whether he is qualified to repre- 
sent her properly, and she must be influenced 
in her choice accordingly. 

Moreover, if a man is actually the political 
representative of his wife, he is bound to cast 
his vote in accordance with her desires. A 
representative is chosen to represent his con- 
stituents, and it is his duty to carry out their 
wishes, not his own. It is doubtful whether 
men would be willing to accept the duties of 
representative with this understanding. 

But the idea that the husband is, or can be, 
the political representative of his wife is a fal- 
lacious one. A representative is necessarily 
chosen for a brief term of service. “Elections 
of Representatives are made thus frequent in 
order to secure a faithful discharge of their 
duties. Were they elected for a long term of 
years, or for life, they would be too indepen- 
dent of the people. Being permanently seated 
in power, they would feel less responsibility to 
their constituents than when they may be re- 
moved from office at the expiration of every 
year.’ “A short term of office is best calcu- 
lated to insure obedience on the part of a Rep- 
resentative to the will of the people whom he 
represents.’’* 

Since it will scarcely be considered practica- 
ble for a woman to change husbands every 
year, or every few years, it will be perceived 
that the fundamental principles of matrimony 
and of representation are totally different from 
and inconsistent with each other. Hence a 
husband cannot be the political representative 
of his wife. 

It may be said that woman chooses man to 
represent her in a vague and general way, 
trusting that he will always act wisely and 
well, and not taking the trouble to inform her- 
self upon subjects of political interest. This 
has been largely the case in the past, but ow- 
ing to the progress of education, the more gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, and the increasing 
interest of woman in public questions, it can- 
not continue. Woman has already com- 
menced and will continue to take a deeper 
and more intelligent interest in subjects affect- 
ing the general welfare, and it is impossible 
that she should longer be satisfied with the 
neutral position which she has hitherto held. 
Christian principle and Christian feeling will 
stimulate her desire for action. Christ’s com- 
mand was given to all, “Go, work in my vine- 
yard,” and every opportunity will be embraced 





*Young’s “Science of Government.” 








by earnest Christian women for extending; which bore any resemblance to it. For al- 


and promoting the interests of his cause. 


THAT THE PARTICIPATION OF WOMAN IN Po- | nate this kind of possession, is borrowed from . 


though the very word dower, used to desig- 


LITICAL LIFE WOULD CREATE FAMILY DIS- | the Latins, yet they use the derivative word to 


SENSIONS. 

A husband, we are told, might belong to 
one political party and his wife to another, 
and continual quarreling and wrangling would 
be the result. The same objection may be 


| signify, not the estate which the wife got from 
the husband, but that which she brought him, 
| ‘Lhe first mention of dower was in the time 
| of Sweyn, King of Denmark, the father of Ca- 
| nute, the Danish King of England. Sweyn in- 


urged, and with far greater force, against wo- | erednsed 16 tate his hin gdom out of gratitude 


man having any religious opinions. A man | 


may be an unbeliever, and his wife a Chris- 
tian; he may be a Protestant and she a Cath- 
olic, or he a Methodist and she a Baptist. 
Would not continual wrangling be the result ? 
Upon no other subject are people so sensitive 
as upon their religion. No controversies have 
been so fierce and bitter, no wars so cruel, as 
those of which religion has been the inspiring 
motive. It would therefore seem a most dan- 
gerous element to introduce into the family, 
and yet such has not proved to be the case. 
Presbyterian husbands and Episcopal wives 
have not torn each other’s hair, nor have 
Methodist husbands and Congregational wives 
dug out each other’s eyes. Even believers and 
unbelievers have lived together in peace and 
harmony. Reasoning from analogy, Demo- 
cratic husbands and Republican wives will 
neither make each other miserable nor disor- 
ganize society. If, as time passes, and women 
become more intelligent, and more deeply in- 
terested in the important movements of the 
day, and yet are granted no power in guiding 
them excepting indirectly by influencing their 
husbands, difficulty may be apprehended, 
Two opinions with but one vote would clash, 
while two opinions with two votes would go 
their ways in peace. LAVINIA GOODELL, 


— oa 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN. 


Necessity required the early law-makers of 
England to make some provision for the exi- 
gencies created in the condition of married 
women by the death of their husbands. As 
the state of the ancestors of the present Eng- 
lish people changed from the barbarism of the 
early Saxons to the civilization created by 
Christianity and succeeding events, laws be- 
came fixed and permanent. Before the ad- 
vemt of that era, which was characterized by 
the gathering together of the people into com- 
munities, and the gradual broadening of the 
relations arising from the general wants of 
those communities, law—and by that term is 
meant the rule of civil conduct recognized by 
all civilized nations—was changeable, depend- 
ing on the will of the ruler. But, as trade in- 
creased, manufactures multiplied, arts and sci- 
ences became the subject of thought, and the 
attention of the people was drawn from what 
was before engrossing, the arts of war, and 
was more and more fixed upon peace and its 


blessings, it became evident that these new 


circumstances demanded new and permanent 
codes of law. Land was more valuable, be- 
cause it was the only source, the true basis of 
the real improvement, the substantial growth 
of the people. To retain the whole, undivided 
allegiance of the great body of the citizens to 
the lord paramount—the king—was the mein 
desire of the ruler. And so the feudal system 
was fastened upon the country. The chief 
idea of this plan‘ was that the title to all the 
soil of the land was vested in the sovereign; 
so he parceled it out in large fiefs to his prin- 
cipal retainers, requiring from them, as rent, 
military service in time of war, and personal 
attendance in time of peace. These retainers, 
in turn, leased to the lesser lords, who divided 
their portions in still smaller parcels to the act- 
ual toilers on the land. Between greater and 
lesser barons, the rent was military service and 
money; between the lesser barons and the 
peasants the rent was payable in kind, that is, 
in the produce of the soil and in money. The 
tie that bound the sovereign and the great 
lords, and that which united the greater and 
the lesser lords, was similar, and that ligature 
was the title to the soil of the country. 

To make this claim strong, indissoluble, it 
‘was necessary that there should be a class es- 
pecially devoted to the interests of the Crown, 
and who should be able to uphold those inter- 
ests and also to maintain their own. Hence 
originated the plan of descent from father to old- 
est son. All the power in une great family being 
centered in one man, he could wield that power 
in the interests of the sovereign for whom he 
held it, and at the same time, preserve intact his 
own glory and name. If that power had been 
divided among all the children, or even all the 
sons of the house, the ability would have been 
proportionately scattered and the king de- 
prived of the advantage consequent upon the 
concentration in one hand of the strength con- 
sequent to the holding of land. 

In the support of this great principle of the 
feudal system woman had no part; she could 
not perform military service, her council was 
not desired in Parliament or privy council, and 
so she was not permitted to have a right in 
the descent of land. When there was a fail- 
ure of male heirs in the direct line, the daugh- 
ters were passed by and males sought in col- 
lateral branches. Under this feudal system wo- 
man had no standing, and where it existed, 
pure and simple, a widow could not have even 
her dower in the lands of her husband. The 
early Saxons did not know what dower was. 
The civil law of the Romans had no estate 


to the Danish ladies who sold their jewelry to 
rescue him from the Vandals, by whom he had 
been captured. How or when it was ingraft- 
ed into the English common law is not known. 
It is taken in this country from that English 
common law and obtains generally in all the 
States. 

Dower is a life-estate given to a widow in 
one third part of all the land of which her hus- 
band was seized during marriage. A strange 
error about this species of estate is frequently 
made. Some persons suppose that dower is 
an absolute estate in fee simple given to the 
widow in one third part of her husband’s 
land. It is nothing more nor less than the sim- 
ple right to use this one third part of the hus- 
band’s estate during her lifetime. When the 
widow dies the estate dies also, is absolutely 
gone, and reverts to the heir or his grantee. 

The reason given by the old law-makers for 
the introduction of this estate is that the wid- 
ow may have some provision out of her hus- 
band’s property for the nurture and education 
of the younger children and for her own sup- 
port. It was found that there was great in- 
humanity and much injustice in the silence of 
the feudal law to make provision for the wid- 
owed woman. An early law during Saxon 
rule, passed in the time of King Edmund, had 
provided that the widow should be supported 
out of the personalestate. But this was found 
insufficient, and so this custom of vesting the 
widow with a life estate in the one third of 
her husband’s land has obtained for the last 
900 years in England. In the character- 
istics of this estate there has been little, if 
any change, since its first introduction. It is 
dependent upon these circumstances: first, 
marriage, second, seizure by the husband, and 
third, his death. 

There must be a marriage, and the marriage 
must be a legal one. Thelaw makes a distinc- 
tion between a void and a voidable marriage. 
A void marriage is one absolutely null from the 
beginning, or where one of the parties was al- 
ready married; of course, no second marriage 
could be legal while the first husband or wife 
was living; and all such connections are void. 
Avoidable marriage is one which may be de- 
clared null by the proper tribunal, but is bind- 
ing until the sentence declaring it void is pro- 
nounced. A marriage of parties within the 
prohibited degrees is voidable unless declared 
by statute to be absolutely void, and in such 
case, if no dower be given during the lifetime 
of the parties, the wife, at the death of her 
husband, is entitled to dower, and the husband, 
at the death of the wife, to the administration 
of the estate. 

By the word seizure is meant possession. 
Seizure is of two kinds—in fact and seizure in 
law. To entitle a widow to dower in the 
lands of her husband he must have had one 
of these kinds of seizure. It is not necessary 
that he should have had absolute possession ; 
if he were entitled to possession and had the 
title—a legal title was sufficient—the widow 
had dower. To put an extreme case, one which 
actually occurred, however: two men were 
hanged at the same moment of time and from 
thesame cart. They were fatherand son. The 
father was the owner of lands; if the son sur- 
vived he would have inherited those lands, 
The widow of the son brought suit for dow- 
er, and it was given to her upon two grounds; 
first, because witnesses deposed that the son 
was seen to struggle longer than the father, and 
because he was the younger and consequently 
the stronger man, and the presumption was 
that he outliyed his father. But it could have 
been but for an instant of time. Still, for that 
moment of living agony he was seized, as own- 
er, of the lands, and his wife was therefore en- 
titled to dower, although her husband as own- 
er in fee had never had possesion. He was 
seized in law, although not in fact. 

At law there are two kinds of death, civil 
and natural. Civil death arises by banish- 
ment from the realm, or by sentence to the pen 
itentiary for life. A man is civilly dead upon 
the happening of either of these events, and his 
wife may then have dower. Or if the hus- 
band be gone out of the country and it be un- 
certain whether he be dead or living, his wife 
is entitled to dower, but only conditionally. 
If he return, of course, he takes his land again. 

The reason given why dower is granted to 
the widow, that she may take care of and edu- 
cate the younger children, seems really to have 
little to do with the actual case, as it makes 
no difference what may be the age of the wid- 
ow, she is entitled to the estate, and whether 
she have children or not. There are some cu- 
rious special customs in England governing 
this estate, and changing materially the com- 

mon law, for certain districts, but as these cus- 
toms do not obtain in this country, they are 
not deemed of sufficient importance to make 
further reference to them. 

A woman can be deprived of her dower only 
by her own act or by her own misconduct. 
By deed, executed either before or after widow- 
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hood she can divest herself of this estate. Ifthe 
deed be given in her husband’s lifetime he 
must join in it or it is void. She can also de- 
prive herself of her dower by adultery, or if 
ravished, by consenting to her ravisher. If the 
husband, before marriage, in expectation of 
that event, and with a view to debar his wife 
from her dower, convey his lands, she is still 
entitled to it in the land thus conveyed away. 
The widow under certain circumstances is 
also entitled to a right in the personal estate 
of the deceased husband. If he die without a 
will she takes absolutely one halfof the person- 
ality, if there be no children; if children, then 
she takes one third absolutely. But the hus- 
band may make a will and bequeath every 
part of his personal estate away from his wife. 
Her dower, however, he cannot interfere with, 
except by devising or bequeathing some part 
of his real or personal estate or both to her, 
in lieu of dower, in which case she may ac- 
cept the devise or bequest or not as she 
chooses. It is but fair to add that the law and 
the courts jealously guard the right of woman 
in the estate and give great facilities to her for 
its recovery. Jonn WHITEHEAD. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


—OF THE— 

Committee on Constitutional Amendments, of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, to whom was re- 
ferred Various Petitions for the Enfranchise- 
ment of Women. 


The undersigned, a minority of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional questions, to whom 
was referred the memorial of the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Suffrage Association (printed 
in Senate Document No. 36 of the present 
year), with other petitions and a Resolve on 
that subject, believe that the request contained 
in the said memorial for the passage of a Re- 
solve proposing an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, by which women may be placed on an 
equality with men in respect to the right of 
suffrage, ought to be granted, and they ask 
leave to submit an amendment of the Consti- 
tution to this end. 

It must be obvious to even the most careless 
observer of public events, that the agitation 
now going on throughout this country, and 
more noticeably still in England and other 
European countries, may fairly be dignitied 
by the name of a movement; that it is not of 
recent origin, nor the result of any sudden im- 
pulse, but that it has grown naturally, like all 
the other great movements of civilization of 
this century. It legitimately arises from that 
recognition of human rights which character- 
ized the intellectual discussions of a hundred 

ears ago, and may trace its origin to the Amer- 
can Revolution as easily as the anti-slavery 
agitation, which within ten years has brought 
to an end the institution of American slavery. 
Doubtless it is destined to undergo the same 
hesitating treatment, the same conservative 
objections, which the anti-slavery reform en- 
countered—which all other civilizing reforms, 
constitutional, legal and social, have to encoun- 
ter; aud doubtless also the result in the end is 
to be precisely the same as with all other genu- 
ine reforms, The memorialists claim, and we 
think with justness and propriety, that the 
measure they ask for is not a revolution—at 
any rate nota violent nor a dangerous one; for 
it is only one step beyond what custom and 
law has already granted. Our statute books 
bear witness to the constant improvement in 
woman’s legal status, and our social life often 
exhibits her as the equal participator with man 
in public affairs ;in quasi-governmental affairs ; 
in our literary, educational and religious life. 
These changes have been gradual; the young- 
est observer among us can remember when 
some of them took place, for this present Leg- 
islature has, in response to the Governor's sug- 
gestion, and in compliance with the spirit of 
the age, which is stronger than conservatism, 
and which overcomes gradually all hesitation 
and obstinacy, taken part in them. 

Herein consists, perhaps, one of the excuses 
which members of the Legislature may have 
for refusing the present request. They may 
say that the change is going on as fast as is 
consistent with the public welfare, and that 
the present governing class may with safety 
be trusted to pass all the ameliorating statutes 
which are needed to place women on a sub- 
stantial equality with men. But all our polit- 
ical experience has shown that the most im- 
portant reforms brought about by the yielding 
of the legislative power to the prayer of any 
petition have to be elinched by irrepealable 
coustitutional law before there is any security 
that they may not be temporarily pushed back 
by some wave of reiiction. There are to-day 
hundreds and thousands of men in Massachu- 
setts who, if the right to vote and to hold office 
were not secured to all men by the Constitu- 
tion without regard to property, would insist 
on going back to the old era of privilege in 
this respect. The securing of the right of 
suffrage to the enfranchised negroes of the 
Southern States is the central fact of recon- 
struction. Contemporaneously with it, these 
States have adopted improved Constitutions,— 
Constitutions which resemble those of the New 
England States in having substantial guaran- 
tees fur freedom and education. Vagrant and 
pauper laws oppressive to the colured man, 
which disgraced these States even after the 
close of the war, and which would have con- 
tinued to disgrace them under any less radical 
plan of reconstruction, have been swept away; 
and if any secure barrier exists against an at- 
tempt to reénslave this class or restore such 
disabling statutes, when pulitical events shail 
affurd a favorable chance for the experiment, 
it exists in the irrepealable law of the country, 
guaranteeiug the right of suffrage. We but 
State a truism when we say that there is no 
absolute security of right to any class of citi- 
zeus which is deprived of the right of suffrage. 
_ The change demanded, as we have observed, 
is not a dapgerous revolution, for it is in a 
line with all the movements of modern civili- 
zation. We hold also, that it is in the line of 
safety and sound policy, as have been the 
changes which have eularged the suffrage of 
male citizens, ‘The “spirit of the age” has 
made no mistake in this matter nor in any 
other, There comes a time in the life of 
Taany men of intelligence and influence in 
public affairs, when they suppose that things 


after all, we have not made a mistake in es- 
tablishing and maintaining what we call free 
institutions. But we can hardly be mistaken 
in thinking that the American people are not 
only hopeful but contident and sure of the 
success of their scheme. We can hardly be 
mistaken in coming to the conclusion that 
not only has universal suffrage, as we call 
our system, justified itself by the greater se- 
curity it has given to the rights of the mass 
of the people, but that the wealth of the coun- 
try is more secure, and the stability of the 
government is better settled, with a wide, 
than with a narrow basis of suffrage. Surely, 
within five or six years of the close of the 
great popular struggle for national existence, 
we have no right to be despondent as to the 
success of our institutions or to anticipate 
their failure, from popular tumult or wide- 
spread disaffection or indifference on the part 
of the mass of the voters. We believe that 
there is no risk in extending the suffrage still 
further, but on the other hand, increased safe- 
ty and new guarantees for the perpetuity of 
the government and the continuance of wise 
legislation. The women of Massachusetts are 
virtuous and intelligent; their interest in 
maintaining order and promoting education 
is equal to that of the men; what they lack 
in experience will be rapidly made up to them 
when we allow them to share the responsibili- 
ty of goverifing; and while by the ballot they 
will be able to maintain the rights of which 
they have secured the recognition, we have 
no fear that they will ever attempt to make 
any encroachments upon the rights of others. 
The history of enfranchised races or classes 
does not warrant us in assuming that th 
will be eager or willing to aid in subjecti 
others to the disabilities from which they have 
escaped, 

But it is not in respect to government and 
the statutes that we expect this reform will be 
most beneficently felt. We believe that it is 
almost a necessity to admit woman to a wider 
participation in public affairs, for her own 
sake, as a woman, and not as a citizen. If it 
be true that 

“whatever day 
Makes man a slave takes half his worth away” ; 


if it be true that the enfranchised negro of the 
South is immeasurably superior to the Cuban 
slave; if it be true that the American citizen 
is superior to the creature of Oriental despot- 
ism, it is because with freedom comes respon- 
‘sibility, and that enlarged sphere of action 
which makes the chief difference between the 
citizen and the serf. Friendly legislation, and 
that inborn courtesy which is the American’s 
characteristic, has helped woman already to a 
greatly enlarged responsibility; and who can 
doubt that this has been greatly to the in- 
crease of her worth and her happiness? En- 
large her responsibility still further; make it 
coéxtensive with man’s, and there can be no 
reasonable apprehension of any evil conse- 
quences, but on the contrary, the hope and 
the certainty of great and beneficent results. 

We do not dwell upon the objections, some 
of which have been presented in a remon- 
strance signed by two ladies who profess to 
represent an association of women opposed to 
this measure. They are in our opinion fanci- 
ful and shadowy, and unworthy of very grave 
consideration. That many women, possibly a 
majority of them, do not desire the suffrage is 
nothing to the purpose. If it be a question of 
right, the desire expressed by one woman that 
another should not vote deserves no attention 
whatever, and we should as soon think of ask- 
ing the forty-eight per cent. of voters in Bos- 
ton, who did not vote at the last State elec- 
tion, whether they desire that the remainin 
fifty-two per cent. shall keep the right of suf- 
frage, as of asking one reluctant woman 
whether her willing sister should be enfran- 
chised. If it be a question of expediency, the 
opinion of the remonstrants is entitled to the 
weight which their experience in public affairs 
gives them. We certainly cannot see in these 
remonstrances, of which we hear more or less 
in Washington and elsewhere, any reason why 
the reform should not be established, for after 
the extension of the right of suffrage there 
can be no great harm, and may be safety, in 
the gradual use of the power by the inexperi- 
enced and the reluctant of the class to whom 
the right is extended. 

We have not tguched upon the argument 
based upon equality of right. We hold it to 
be irrefragable. It never has been and never 
can be answered. As the memorialists show, 
Chief Justice Parsons, in his famous paper 
written in 1778, put the exclusion of women 
from the suffrage upon the ground of the will of 
the then governing class. Instead of basing 
government upon “fhe consent of the gov- 
erned,”’ it was, practically, as far as women’ 
were concerned, based on the consent of the gov- 
ernors. There can be no pretense that, tried 
by the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or of our State Constitutions, or, 
more especially, by the recent amendments of 
our national Constitution, the right of suffrage 
is not as inherent in one sex as the other. All 
that is asked for is that the governing class 
should now forego the mere exercise of will, 
which has kept woman from participating in 
governmental affairs, and that whatever ar- 
rangements may be made as to the suffrage, 
whether in the direction of extending or re- 
stricting it, there be no further discrimina- 
tion on account of sex, no discrimination 
which in the present condition of intelligence 
and civilization must be invidious and wrong, 
and a hindrance to good government and to 
the progress and happiness of woman herself. 

The undersigned, for these reasons, recom- 
mend the passage of the accompanying Re- 
solve. F. W. Brrp, of the Senate. 

Joun I. BAKER, of the House. 


RESOLVE, 

Providing for an Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to secure the elective franchise and the 
right to hold office, to women in this Com- 
mon wealth. 

Resolved, By both Houses, the same being 
agreed to by a majority of the Senators and 
two-thirds of the members of the House of 
Representatives present and voting thereon, 
that it is expedient to alter the Constitution 
of this Commonwealth by adopting the sub- 
joined article of amendment, and that the 
same, as thus agreed to, be entered on the 
journals of both Houses, with the yeas and 
nays taken thereon, and referred to the Gen- 
eral Court next to be chosen; and that the 
same be published, to the end that, if agreed 
to by the General Court next to be chosen, in 
the manner provided in the Constitution, it 
may be submitted to the people for their ap- 





are permanently growing worse instead of bet- 
ter, and when they begin to doubt whether, 


proval and ratification, in order that it may 





become a 
monwealth. 
ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 

The word “male” is hereby stricken from the 
third article of the amendments of the Consti- 
tution. Hereafter women who are citizens of 
this Commonwealth shall have the right of 
voting at elections, and shall be eligible to of- 
fice upon the same terms, conditions and qual- 
ifications, and subject to the same restrictions 
and disabilities, as male citizens of this Com- 
monwealth now are, and no others. 


of the Constitution of the Com- 





HOW TO HAVE A LOVING WIFE. 


A correspondent sends the following to the 
Phrenological Journal :—If you would have a 
loving wife, be as gentle in your words after as 
before marriage; treat her quite as tenderly 
when a matron as a miss ; don’t make her maid- 
of-all-work and ask her why she looks less tidy 
and neat tnau when “you first knew her;” 
don’t buy cheap, tough beef, and scold her be- 
cause it does not come on the table “porter 
house ;” don’t grumble about squalling babies 
if you can’t keep up a “nursery,” and remem- 
ber that “baby” may take after papa in his dis- 
position; don’t chew tobacco, thus shatter 
your nerves, and spoil your temper, and make 
your breath a nuisance, and then complain 
that wife declines to kiss you; go home joyous 
and cheerful to your wife, and tell her the good 
news you have heard, and not silently put on 
your hat and go out to the ‘“‘club” or “lodge,” 


and let her afterwards learn that you spent the | 


evening at the opera or at a fancy ball with 
Mrs. Dash. Love your wife, be patient; re- 
member that you are not perfect, but try to be; 
let whiskey, tobacco and vulgar company alone; 
spend your evenings with your wife, and live a 
decent Christian life, and your wife will be 
loving and true—if you did not marry a 
thoughtless beauty without sense or worth; if 
you did, who is to blame if you suffer the con- 
sequences ? 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
The daily product of petroleum is estimated 


at 18,000 barrels in the Pennsylvania oil re- 
gion. 


There has been a saltpeter cave discovered, 
in Dent County, Mo., that has numerous arms, 
and covers seven acres, 


Since 1861 Massachusetts has appropriated 
$130,706.67 to Professor Agassiz’s Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in Cambridge. 


A railway station at Dryden, N. Y., was re- 
cently set on fire by lightning, transmitted 
along the telegraph wires from a distant storm. 


A Connecticut school-boy has writter. a com- 
position on the horse, in which he says itis an 
animal having four legs, “one at each corner.” 


London waters some of its streets in the 
summer with a weak solution of carbolic acid 
as a sanitary measure, and the effect is very 
satisfactory. 


All the eligible berths in out-going steam- 
ers have been taken up for weeks ahead by 
tourists who propose to pass their summer in 
wandering over Europe. 


In Queen Anne's reign no physician with 
the slightest pretensions to practice could 
manage without his chariot and four, some- 
times even six horses. 


Rogers’s statue of President Lincoln, in 
bronze, which cost $30,000, and is intended 
for Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, is now 
on its way from Rome. 


The Emperor of Germany is a practical 
printer. All his family are obliged to have 
some trade. William chose to be a typo, and 
worked at the case three years. 


The drying of grapes for making raisins is 
becoming a large industry in California, the 
highly saccharated juice of the American 
grapes peculiarly fitting them for the purpose. 


A citizen of Ottawa, Canada, has taken out 
a patent for a new style of boat-oars, by which 
a man, when rowing in the usual manner, 
faces the direction in which the boat is going 


The Bureau of Statistics in Massachusetts 
reports that the loss in production by the 
strike in Fall River was more than $1,250,000 
—the distinct loss to the operatives about 
$375,000. 

Peter Harvey, of Boston, is going to pub- 
lish a book of reminiscences about Daniel 
Webster. He has more material for such a 
book, much of it new to the public, than any 
other man living. 


Making paper is profitable to the manufac- 
turers, but death to the fish. On a single 
small island in the Genesee 50,000 were foun d 
dead the other day, killed by the chemical 
poisons contributed by the paper-mills. 


President McCosh, of Princeton, is prepar- 
ing an answer t2 Darwin’s theory about the 
human race, which, it is said,so uses up Dar- 
win that those who have apprehended that 
their original parents were monkeys may now 
breathe freely. 


An Englishman has invented a new help 
for writers, a voltaic electric pen-holder, with 
pens especially adapted to it. The holder is 
said to generate a small stream of electricity, 
which relieves the nervous system and pre- 
vents fatigue in writing. 


The opposition to infallibility among the 
Catholic clergy is spreading. Close upon the 
case of Dr. Dollinger comes that of M. Egli, a 
priest of some note in Switzerland. He has 
refused to accept the dogma or to recommend 
it to his congregation. The anathema has 
been directed against him. 


The State geologist of California says that 
from the top of Mount Diabolo the broadest 
and most magnificent view in the world can 
be obtained. Not that it is the highest eleva- 
tion in the world, but it commands a wider, 
more unobstructed view thau any other—any 
view from the Alps being no exception. 


It is often observable that there are many 
more bonnets than bare heads at church of a 
Sunday. It has, therefore, been proposed to 





revive an old custom spoken of by Sir Walter 
Scott, as being in use in some of the out-of-the- 
way kirks in Scotland—namely, to let the men 
smoke. This would fill the church in a double 
sense, 


The Michigan liquor law is beginning to 
have its effect. In Detroit,the Tribune Says 
when a business room is advertised for rent, 
this clause is inserted in the notice: “Will 
not be rented fora saloon.” Property holders 
in Michigan do not wish to become responsi- 
ble for damages resulting from the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. 


Mr. Stewart's new hotel for women, at the 
corner of Fourth avenue and Thirty-second 
street, is rapidly progressing toward comple- 
tion. Two millions of dollars have been ap- 
propriated for it, and another million will be 
required to complete it. This is the largest 
sum ever given by any one man for any one 
edifice for benevolent purposes. 


The great strawberry fields of New Jersey 
and Delaware promise an unusually abundant 
yield this season. The profits on.this crop 
have been so great—$2000 having been real- 

ized sometimes from a single acre—that a 

largely increased area is put under cultivation 
|each succeeding year. Strawberries and 
| peaches ripen in Delaware about ten days 
| earlier than in New Jersey. 


| 

The art fever seems just now to be especially 
prevalent among our millionaires. Mr, Cor- 
coran, whose superb gift of an art-galiery to 
Washington will forever keep his name in pleas- 
ant remembrance in that city. has found an 
emulator in Mr. T. M. Allyn, of Harttord, who 
recently purchased for $10,000 Church’s superb 
picture of Jerusalem, as the nucleus for an art 
gallery of imposing dimensions in Hartford, in- 
ww to make it one of the finest in the coun- 

ry. 


A curious fact, which throws a great deal 
of light on the character of Louis Napoleon, 
is that he never opened the highly important 
reports which his confidential military agent 
at Berlin, Colonel Stoffel, sent him from 1866 
till 1869, and in which the keen-sighted ob- 
server predicted all the calamities which befell 
the imperial armies in the year 1870. These 
reports were found in the private cabinet of 
the Emperor at the Tuileries with the seals 
unbroken. 


On the occasion of the eclipse of the sun in 
December last, the moon, when observed 
through the telescope, appeared of a green col- 
or. During the ecli of 1860, the lunar 
surface was brown. In connection with these 
facts, the English Mechanic quotes the follow- 
ing remarkable statement concerning a change 
of the moon’s color, made by Lambert, in the 
year 1774: “The moon, when it stood verti- 
cally over the Atlantic ocean, received upon 
its night side the green terrestrial light which 
is reflected toward her, when the sky is clear, 
by the forest districts of South America.” 


The “Harricane” and “Briarfield” planta- 
tions in Mississippi, formerly occupied by Jef- 
ferson Davis and his brother, Joseph E. Davis, 
are now owned by Ben Montgomery, the fa- 
vorite freedman of the latter, who gave for 
them $300,000, payable at the end of ten years 
(January 1, 1876). Ben, who is very black, 
but well educated, welcomes guests of distinc- 
tion and waits upon them at table, but does 
not take a seat himself. Last year Ben made 
2500 bales of cotton and raised much corn. J. 
D.’s former slaves on these places greet him 
with all the warmth of affection they are capa- 
ble of expressing. 





| 


An American gentleman, who by chance saw 
Louis Napoleon on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Queen Victoria, says he was not a 
little surprised, after reading the lugubrious 
statements of newspaper correspondents de- 
scribing him as broken completely in health and 
spirits, to see a quiet, gentlemanly man spring 
out of the car with an elastic step, bowing and 
smiling graciously to the few persons privileged 
to meet him, among whom were the Viscount 
Sydney, Lord Chamberlain, whom the Queen 
had deputed as her representative to receive 
him. He seemed in excellent health and spir- 
its, and much younger in appearance than the 
American gentleman had expected. The 
American gentleman did not see the sinister 
expression of face so frequently attributed to 
L. N., nor anything that indicated an unusual- 
ly crafty, unprincipled, ambitious man. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 13058 d Av .cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


‘THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 


Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, making a tight lock-stitch perfectl 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dro; 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and Py take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so lon looked for, 
in which all the essen FECT MA- 
a yt are ay nenee 

‘or Agencies, inquire of or ress, 
A MES H. DELANO, 
No. 220 Tremont Street ponem, Mass., 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 
a ENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND at 
vov. 5. y 








and anxious! 
ties of A PE 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to 
bear upon the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


One tte eee” ~=—- Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays 








and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 





THE WEED 


Family F'avorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticity, Durasiuity, and ErFEecTIvENESS, 
in executing Lignt and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES II. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 6m 


REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW FE 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 


Mar. 4. 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. ly 

PHONOG RAPHY. 
A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 





.| and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 86 Bromfield street 


Room7. Address, M.S. AVERY, Everett, Mass. 
Apr. 22. 8m 


5 ad Turkish Baths, 

1427 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland.) 









Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or g 
adapted to the condition of the bather. revent 
tive, Restorative, Luxurieus !: 
all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapizs—10 A.M.to1P.M. Gente 
MEN—6 to 84 A. M., 2to vy r. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday evenings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
D , M.D., Manager. ly y 28. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by Jetter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan 28, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE R'JB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 


NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 
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Woman's Hournal. 


‘Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 27, 1871. 


~ PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends ofthe Woman Movement have done well 


for this JovnNAt in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstance ed that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 


some inducement to work for the JovnyaLt. I is 


proper that they should be compensated for their time | 


and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the Woman's Jovenxat, we offer the following 


splendid premiums: 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 
For one new cash subseriber, we will give either og 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Main Dessert Spoon, 


3 * “ “ Table Spoon, 

$ « as Tipped Salt Spoons. 
s * “ Mustard Spoon. 
3 ” a Pickle Fork. 


For Two new eash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Piated Gothic 


“ . 


Dessert Spoon. 
Table Spoon. 
Salt Spoons. 
Mustard Spoons. 
a Olive Nut Pick. 


we isis 


For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 

3 as ¥ . - Dessert Spoons. 

2 ” ” - af Table Spoons. 
Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 

“ Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 


” “ 


“ - 


ee 1D 


For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ 
4 . + “ 


Table Spoons. 
6 Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Porks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Siiver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons, 
1 “ Tipped ag ” Dessert Forks. 
3 6% * “ * Table Forks. 
1 * Oval « Tea Knives (solid handle). 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 ” " Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 a “ Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat 


isfaction. 


CROQUET SETS. 
For rovur new cash subscribers, we will give 1 Com- 
mon set of Croquet. 
For six new cash subzcribers, we will give 1 extra 


good set of Croquet. 


LE CERCLE. 


For six new cash subscribers, we will give one | 


polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This isa new and popular game. 
For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 
PRANG’S CHROMOS. 
For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 


mo 9 by 12 inches iu size, entitled “Power of Music. 


Very pretty. 


For rocr new subscribers, we will give a chromo | 


called “Wild Roses.””. 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 
For six new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 

mo called “The Kid's Play-Ciround,” size ll by 17} 

Price 26.0). 


For FIvE new cash subscribers, we wil! give a very 


inches. Very beautiful. 


handsome chromo by Roza Bonheur, (cattle seene) j 


“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 1S inches. 


For TEN new cash subseribers, we will give an elegant 
o e 


chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 | 


Price 312. Very beautiful. 


For six new cash subseribers, we will give either 


inches. 


chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper” or “The Baby in 


Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price 35.00. Very 


met’ WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 
For TWELVE new cath subscribers, we will give a 
copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. . 
CLOTHES-WRINGER,. 
For six new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clotlies-wringer. 
Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. ; 
Address, Mrs. MARY A, LIVERMORE, 
Woman's Jounsat, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





To each person who subscribes to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for one year, price $2.50, dur- 
ing Anniversary Week, we will give one copy 
of Prang’s new and beautifui Chromo, entitled 

“IDA LEWIS, OR THE RESCUE.” 

This picture alone is worth the whole 

amount asked for the paper. 


———o- - 


THE McPHAIL PIANO DRAWING. 


All persons interested in the raile of Me- 
Phail’s $1000 piano are invited to be present 
at the drawing, whieh will take place at the 
ofice of the Woman’s JourNAL, No. 3 Trem- 
ont place, Boston, on Thursday, at 12 M., 
June 1, 1871. 


By order of the Committee. 


Tipped Gravy Ladle’ | 


Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. | 


| backs upon the polls, and ignore their most 
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' ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the New ENGLAND 
WoMAN SUPFRAG & AssocraTion will assem- 
ble in Tremont TEMPLE, in Boston, on Mon- 
day evening, May 29, at 7.50 P. M., and will con- 
tinue its sessions Tuesday morning, afternoon 
and evening, May 5), at same place, at 10 A. M., 
2P. M. and 7.50 P. M. 

The following speakers are expected to ad- 
dress the Convention: Wiliiam Lloyd Garrison, 
Mary <A. Livermore, James Freeman Ciarke, 
Julia Ward Howe, George H. Vibbert, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Ada C. Bowles, B. F. Bowles, 
T. W. Higginson, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
| well, Abby Kelley Foster, Stephen S. Foster, 

Grace Greenwood, Gibert Haven, Celia Bur- 
leigh, Elizabeth Churchill,Chas, W. Slack, Mar- 
garet Campbell, Hon. Thos. Russell, Phebe A. 
Ianaford, Jesse Jones, EL. D. Winslow, M. 
Adele Iazlitt, of Michigan, John Whitehead 


of New Jersey, and others. 
The friends of Woman Suffrage from all 
parts of New England are respectfully invited 
| to attend. Day 
| sions, admission 25 cents. 
By order of Executive Committee, 
JULIA Warp Howe, Pres. 
| Lvey Sronz, Chairman Ex. Com. 





A CRITICISM. 


It scems to me, that at the Steinway Hall 
Convention you were a little hard upon the 
| Rev. Washington Gladden, of the Independent, 
| in charging him with a want of true republi- 
| can feeling (1), because he said in his speech 
that he did not believe in impartial suffrage (2). 
| Many of the most liberal-miuded Americans 
| are feeling that something ought to be done 
‘to put an end to the tyranny of such a mass 
| of low and ignorant yoters as now rule the 
country (3). 
When a man uses such facts as he used as 
| an argument against woman's voting, we say 
| justly, that we have as much right to ignorant 


| women voters, as men to ignorant men voters. 


| But Mr. Gladden does not argue in this way; 
| he says let there be restrictions on the voting 
| of both sexes (4.) Hleis evidently not sanguine 
| about Woman Suffrage, but he does not op- 
| pose it. More than this, he is interested in it, 
| or he would not be present at a Woman Suf- 


frage Convention (5). 
| Ought we not to esteem so highly the good- 
| will of men such as he from the conservative 
| ranks as to be careful not to chill their sym- 
| pathies by an over sensitiveness on minor 
| points of disagreement (6)?  ScBscRIBER. 
1 OUR REPLY. 


| 


| : , , 
| vention was necessarily so abbreviated and 


| imperfect, that it gives but little idea of the 
arguments and addresses made on that ocea- 
sion. 
Mr. Gladden, and the replies made to him. 
; We did not “charge Mr. Gladden with a want 
| of true republican feeling.” Not at all. He 
urged that the welfare of the country was al- 
| ready imperiied by the admission to the bal- 
| lot-box of an immense host of ignorant, de- 
| graded and unscrupulous male yoters—re- 
| cruits from the despotisms of the old world, 
and from the Southern plantations. That to 
enfranchise women as they now are would 
only increase this ignorance and incompe- 
tence, and in large measure, this unserupu 
| lousness. For, as avery large proportion of 
| the best men of the country now stay away 
from the polls, so will it be with women. The 
| best and most cultivated women will not vote, 
while ignorant and dissolute women will uni- 
| versally exercise the elective franchise. 
| We replied that Mr. Gladden’s objection, as 
| he had stated it, was not against Woman Suf- 
frage, but against our present form of govern- 
| ment, which is based on universal swifrage, as 
| far as men are concerned. That he had stat- 
| ed the truth, as far as the non-voting of the 
| best men of the community are concerned, as 
| is shown by the statistics of a late Presidential 
| election, when, in Massachusetts, one of the 
best States, only 54 per cent. of the legal yo- 
ters cast their ballots. That we had no doubt 
that the 46 per cent. who stayed at home on 
| that occasion included many of the best men 
of the State—its morality, culture, character, 
and intellect. That if these large masses of 
our best men would purge themselves of their 
supercilious contempt for the political duties 
which no enfranchised citizen of our country 
has a right to shirk, they could wrest the con- 
| trol of the State from the villainous political 
hacks, who have formed rings in every depart- 
| ment, and in good part carry on the govern- 
| ment to-day in the'r own interests, and that 
of their confederates. That the corruption 
| Which Mr. Gladden justly deplored, and which 
| is imperiling the country, is the result of the 
non-action of our best men, who turn their 


| 





| 


; sacred political duties, rather than the iin- 
| moral and irresponsible voting of the igno- 
| rant and unscrupulous. That nothing pained 
us more than to hear—as we do constantly— | 
| the best men of the community, who persist | 
| in shirking tueir political duties, yet give ut- | 
eterance to a lack of faith in republican insti- | 
tutions, declaring that our democratic govern- 
| ment is yet to totter to its fall, and that a gov- 
| ernment of the people by the people can nev- 
| er be a perpetuity. 


| 
| 





sessions free—evening ses- | 


| (1.) Our report of the Steinway Hall Con- | 


Especially is this true of the speech of 





(2.) As we understand him, Mr. Gladden| Mr. Bailey wasso indignant at the cowardly 


such a mass of low and ignorant voters as now | 


| rule the country.” We have indicated one — 
| means in the preceding paragraph. 
| have the good, intelligent, educated men of the 
| country realize their obligations to it—would 
have their patriotism quickened—their weak 


| would make it a matter of conscience to par- 
ticipate in caucuses, primary meetings and 
elections. That alone would interpose no 
small check to the “tyranny of low and ignor- 
ant voters.” Then we would carry into effect, as 
thoroughly as Prussia does, a national system 
| of compulsory education, that should result in 
| fitting every boy and girl in the Republic, net 
| imbecile, to exercise the duties of enlightened 
, American citizenship. We have looked to the 
bill introduced by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar of Worces- 
| ter into the last Congress with great hope. 
| It provides for the compulsory education by 
the general government of all the children of 
| the country, except in cases where States shall 
| overstall this action by inaugurating a similar 
method. We hope it may be carried. No 
measure is more imperatively needed. 
ernment, like ours especially, has a right to 
| self-protection. And nothing is surer than 
| that a republican government cannot live long 


| with an ignorant or debased constituency. 


| 


tellectual and moral culture, our republican 
institutions will cease to exist, and that at no 
remote day. And lastly, we would enfranchise 
| women, who, because of their finer organism, 
their different mental and moral constitution, 
} and because they are the feminine half of that 
integer, which we call humanity, have a re- 
serve moral power, which the State cannot af- 

ford to dispense with, but should call to its aid. 
| (4.) All the men in the country, without 
distinction of race, nationality, condition or 
color, are now legal voters. The government 
cannot go back and disfranchise any portion 
of them, except at great peril. It imposes re- 
strictions on only one sex—and that sex is re- 
stricted en masse from voting. We object to 
this wholesale restriction because of sex, which 
is the only one made by the government. 
Whatever restrictions were imposed on men 
and women alike, we should acquiesce in— 
but to acquiesce in a sweeping restriction of a 
whole sex, because of sex—never! Therefore, 
since government cannot go back on its de- 
liberate action, and restrict its male voters be- 
cause of ignorance and incompetence, we say, 
remove the restriction which bars a!/ women 
from the ballot-box, ignorant and educated, 
competent and incompetent alike, and which 
places the grandest women of the country, its 


Beecher Stuwes, and others of their class, be- 
low the stupidest naturalized foreigner from 
| Europe, or the most degraded black man from 
| the debasing school of Southern slavery. 

(5.) Mr. Gladden avowed himself “interest- 
| ed in Woman Suffrage,” and stated publicly 
| that he had listened with much interest to the 
| diseussions of the day, but that he was not 
| prepared to endorse wiirersal Woman Suf- 
|frage. Ie was prepared to give the ballot 
alike to men and women, on an educational 
and moral qualification, and believed in ‘tim- 
| partial suffrage.” 

(6.) Let us hasten to remove the anxiety 
of our correspondent by assuring him that we 
do “value” most “highly the good-will’’ of men 
| like Mr. Gladden, than whom no man is more 
| deserving of esteem. Nothing in our reply— 
| however the report of it may read—was se- 

vere, unkind, or “calculated to chill his sym- 
| pathy,” as Mr. Gladden himself personally as- 
sured us at the close of the meeting. We 
agree with him on every point but one. He 
| would limit the suffrage to educated, moral 
;menand women. What we would do if men 
| and women were now equally disfranchised, 
| we will not say. 











| from the ground it has taken on that point, 


| we now advocate unirersa’ suffrage, for men | 


| and women alike. Then make education uni- 
versal and compulsory, 23 Prussia does, and 
educate men and women up to the proper use 
of the ballot. We can see no other way. 


= 


AN INSIDE VIEW. 





Less than a hundred members were in session 
in the morning, and it was intimated by Ion. 
A. J. Bailey of Charlestown, who is bitterly 
opposed to this movement, that the opponents 
stayed away to dodge voting against it. The 
majority report of the Committee, headed by 
Hfon. J. Q. Adams of Quincy, contemptuously 
granted the petitioners for Woman Sufirage 
leave to withdraw. Tie minority report of 


Messrs. Frank Bird and J. L. Baker, published | 
on the inside of this paper, offered a Resolve in | 


favor of adopting a constitutional amendment 
which would grant Woman Suffrage. 


We would | 


contempt for its duties removed, so that they ; 


A gov- | 


Without a universal, compulsory system of in- | 


Julia Ward Howes, Maria Mitchells, Harriet | 


But as all men are enfran- | 
| chised, and the government cannot recede | 


There was a disposition to ent short debate | 
on Woman Suifrage, when the question came | 
up in the Legislature, on the 15th of May. | 


. . . . °°? ' 
doves believe in “impartial suffrage,” and would 


be willing that the ballot should be given to 
men and women alike, who are educated, cul- 
tivated, moral, and qualified to cast a vote. 
IIe does not believe in universal suffrage, ei- 
ther for men or women. 

(3.) We also believe that “something ought 
to be done to put an end to the tyranny of 


backing down of the opposition, which had left 
merely a corporal’s guard to help him fight 
this reform, that he actually moved tliat the 
“Resolve” of the minority report should be 
substituted for the majority report of “leave to 
withdraw,” as a rebuke to the opponents who 
had left the House. And nearly three fourths 
of the hundred present, namely, secenty-four, 
voted in favor of the Resolve, but a quorum 


ing, as a finality. 

There was great unwillingness all through 
the day to say anything against Woman Suf- 
frage, even on the part of those who were “val- 
iant in fight,” in private conversation. We 
had heard for week’s great, swelling threats of 

Hon. Mr. Tarbox of Lowell. He was the Go- 
liath that was to decapitate this young David. 
Last year, he made a speech against Woman 
Suffrage, when it came up in the Legislature, 
which remains in our memory to this day. 

But he modestly informed certain members 
that thet was no speech—this year he would 
show them what he could do. And if they 
dreamed that he displayed his prowess then, 
he would now give them an exhibition of his 
power that would hereafter compel all Woman 
Suflragists to hide their diminished heads. 
— Tarbox did not come totime. “Dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor.’ He made 
no speech, and we do not even find his name 
among the “nays.” It is ominous of good to 
our cause when politicians are unwilling to 
put themselves on record against it. We ap- 
pend the names of the members, and the way 
| in which they voted. We hope the readers of 
| the Woman's JourNAt will carefully preserve 
| this list :— 

Yeas—J. I. Baker, Beard, Biscoc, Blunt, 
Bowman, Brimhall, E. Brown, Brownell, Cal- 
ley, Carpenter, Church, Cooley, Corlis, J. S. 
| Cotton, 8. L. Crane, Currier, T. Davis, Dry- 
man, Eastman, Fairbanks, Fitzgerald, Flood, 
I. Gardner, R. F. Gardner, G. W. Gates, Gloy- 
er, Goodrich, Guild, Maskell, P. Iayward, 
Hersey, Hewes, Holway, Hopkinson, D. How- 
ard, S. Howe, R. Johnson, M. Lincoln, Lom- 
bard, McDutfie, A. K. Merrill, Metcalf, Moore, 
Nelson, Newell, Nowell, Nutt, Osborn, Pea- 
body, Pew, Pike, A. T. Pratt, C. L. Putnam, 
Quigley, Ross, Ruffin, Severance, Stedman, 
Swasey, Taft, Torrey, Towne, Tuttle, Twom- 
bly, Vibbert, Wales, Washburn, Wheeler. 

Nays—Iil. S. Adams, J. Q. Adams, J. S. Al- 
len, W. F. Arnold, Bailey, I. D. W. Baldwin, 





Z. Crane, Jr., A. 2. Cushman, J. 2. Cushman, 
W. L. Davis, Dunham, Eames, Fallon, Fearing, 
Fiske, Flagg, Floyd, Franklin, Fuller, Good- 
speed, Gray, Griggs, S. Hayward, Jr., James, 
Jernegan, Jewell, J. P. Johnson, Kellogg, Ken- 
dall, Kimball, Lyford, Madden, Magoun, Ma- 
son, McKenzie, McKim, McKinstry, Meek, 
Nichols, Noble, Parmenter, Pearl, Perry, Poor, 
Prescott, Reade, Regan, Richardson, Root, 
Russell, Shepard, Southworth, Toland, Tuck- 
er, Walcott, Walton, Webber, Wright, Wyer. 
It so happened, by the way, that the report of 
Mr. Gleason, the Tax Commissioner, was pre- 
sented just before this debate,which shows hoy 
much of the taxable property of Massachusetts 
belongs to women. “The figures must have 
surprised everybody,” says the Springfield Re- 
publican, “except those who have made them- 
selves acquainted with this kind of social sta- 
tistics, by the amount of property they show 
on which women pay taxes. ¥et Mr. Gleason 
says very truly, that the amount in fact is un- 
derstated, though for the whole State it runs 
up to about $132,000,000, on which a tax of 
nearly 32,000,000 (31,027,653) is paid, either 
directly or indirectly, by women. This sum is 
nearly a tenth part of all fhe taxable property 
assessed inthe towns and cities, and the tax 
paid on it bears about the same proportion to 
the whole State and local taxation. Including 
the property omitted, and the amount of sav- 
| ings bank deposits by women, it is probable 
that the estate of women actually taxed in 
Massachusetts is at least $200,0600,000—more 
than the whole valuation of any of the ten 
| poorest States of the Union; and more than 








| the combined valuation, real and personal, of | 


| Delaware, Florida, Nebraska and Nevada.” 
And yet, with the utterance of the Revolu- 
| tionary fathers sounding in our ears, that “taxa- 


| the memory of the fact that resistance to taxa- 
| tion with representation denied—one of the 
grievances of women to-day—led to the Revo- 
lutionary War, the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts dares persist in refusing to take 
the first step towards the enfranchisement of 
| its female citizens! 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Frederick T. Gray, Mrs. Samuel Cabot, 
Jr., and Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, are nom- 
inated members of the Executive Committee 
of the American Unitarian Assuciation for the 
coming year. 





The class in Phonography, at 55 Bromfield 
street, will mect at 3P. M., commencing May 
3lst. Terms, per course of twenty lessons, 510. 
A Phonetic School will also be opened in Chel- 
sea during the present summer. 





“Making people happy,” says Mr. Beecher, “is 
| neither a small nor an unimportant business. 





fruits of true Christianity, so I regard the 
making of the people round about us happy 
as one of the best manifestations of that Chris- 
tian disposition which we are commanded to 
wear as a garment.” 


Correspondents are requested not to roli 
their manuscripts, but place them in envelopes, 
for transmission. It is a mistake to suppose’ 
that they come to us through the postoflice 


; | charged otherwise than ; etter postag 
was not present, and so it amounted to noth- |.) ° Gan an Miley postage, 


though they have only a wrapper about them. 
So says “Charley Slack’s Commonwealth,” and 
to it we append our own fervent, Amen and 
Amen! 


It has cost $18,800 to try Mrs. Laura Fair, 
of San Francisco, for the murder of her para- 
mour, Crittenden. And the end is not yet. 
For her counsel have moved for a new trial, 
which will cost as much more, if the trial is 
granted. And if it be refused, and she is 
hanged, the cost of the official murder will be 
heavy to the State. It is lucky women don’t 
take largely to murder, since the trying and 
convicting of them is so expensive. 


A writer in the Cincinnati Commercial of- 
fers the following timely snggestion :— 

Let us have no more “flapdoodle” about 
Woman Sutirage. It is quite possible that the 
other side, or the anti-female suffrage side, 
may “have the right” in the argument; but if 
it be so, I should like to see them, instead of 
chattering about it, set forth their moral ar- 
guments with something like the intelligence 
displayed by the Woman Sufirage advocates at 
the Steinway Hall meeting. It is time there 
was an end of such rhodomontade as Dr, 
Bushnell has indulged in. If it be worth 
while to ‘oppose Woman Suffrage seriously at 
all, it would be well that reason and common 
sense should be brought to bear against it. 


We confess that our cheek burned with 
shame as we read the New York IWorld’s ac- 
count of the “interview” of its “lady reporter” 
with the widow of President Lincoln, who 
has just returned to America. Mrs. Lincoln 
objected to being “interviewed,” and but lit- 
tle was wrung from her. But after she left 
the apartment, the “lady reporter” pumped 
“Tad,” the son, now about twenty years old, 
actually catechising him concerning his moth- 
er’s pecuniary condition, and asking if she 
were engaged to be married again. The “lady 





' 


| doing a very mean thing that she actually 


reporter” had so little idea that she had been 


chuckled over it in the columns of the World, 


H. J. Barker, Barton, Bates, Bidwell, Bill, | 


Bridgman, H. O. Burr, Carney, Chamberlain, | . a ‘ 
“ ; < ¥ > | a fresh installment of ciloyennes patriotes, who 


as if she expected commendation for her 
smartness. 


Every Paris revolution brings to the surface 


help swell the catalogue of bloody deeds, per- 


! 


tion without representation is tyranny”—with | 


| petrated in the name of liberty, and to render 
more fearful the anarchy of the time. Itis at 
the present time a frequent thing on the bat- 
tle-fields round Paris to find the bodies of wo- 
men, dressed in semi-masculine attire, who 
| have come out with the Communists and have 


| been killed by the bullets and shells of the Ver- 


| saillists. These female revolutionists are call- 
ed Vengereuses, and one of their leaders is the 
wife of Gen. Eudes, who is one of the princi- 
pal commanders of the Commune, and has re- 
cently been named Inspector-General of the 
insurgent forts. The wife is well worthy of 
the husband; she is stated to be an excellent 
markswoman, and very brave. 





We learn from the Ilion, N. Y., Citizen, that 
at a recent charter election in Newport, N. 
| Y., fifteen women voted. Two tickets were in 
| the field, one favoring license, the other oppos- 
| ing it, and through the infiuence of these wo- 
;men nearly all the temperance candidates 
were elected. A correspondent of the Citizen 
says :— 

We have many noble women in our place, 
and if the case comes to hand again there 
| will be more than fifteen votes cast from the 
| hands of the ladies, that will carry a large ma- 
jority in favor of a temperance board. It 
would have been so now, but for the lateness 
of the hour; we had canvassed the votes of 
the corporation and found we had a majority 
of temperance voters. But while temperance 
men slept the enemies of sobriety and order 
were busily engaged, and but for the timely 
aid of the ladies we would have been beaten, 
and the rummies would have rejoiced over the 
downfall of a temperance board in Newport. 





| 

Governor Jewell of Connecticut says, in his 
recent message, that “our divorce laws, unless 
changed, bid fair to bring us into disrepute. 
They are notoriously loose, more so than those 
of any other State except Indiana and Illinois, 
| In the year 1870 there were in this State 408 di- 
vorees and 4871 marriages, a ratio of about 
one to twelve, which has been about the pro- 
portion for several years. In Vermont the ra- 
tio is one to twenty-one, in Ohio one to twenty- 
seven, in Massachusetts one to forty-four. Di- 
vorces may be granted in this State for too 
; many causes, in fact, for almost no cause at all. 
| Discontented and vicious people come here 
from other States to get divorces which the 
more strict legislation of their own States deny, 
‘thus creating much scandal and tarnishing 
| the fair fame of our State. Some marked 
| cases of this kind have occurred the past year, 
| which loudly eall for reform in our laws.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
' 


| By the politeness of Superintendent Hey- 
| wood, of the Fitchburg Railroad, a company of 
| about two hundred, Methodist ministers and 
| their families, and the superintendents of their 
Sunday schools, made a picnic excursion, last 
week, to “Walden Pond,” a spot famous not 


| As T regard cood nature as one of the richest | merely for having its location hard by the old 
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Revolutionary battle-field of Concord, but as | vorce from his unfortunate wife, as he has al- | a ludicrous attempt to deny the truth of his 


the self-exiled resitence of the famous Henry 
Thoreau. At the close of the festivities, our 
good friend, Rev. Gilbert Haven, who keeps 
his Zion's Herald fairly abreast of the woman 
movement, presented a brief, well worded res- 
olution of thanks to Mr. Heywood, for his 
great courtesy, which was, of course, heartily 
endorsed by all present. Rev. Mark Trafton, 
one of the few unregenerate Methodist minis- 
ters who are opposed to the movement, but 
who is always a good-natured opponent, added 
a supplementary motion, that ‘‘Mr. Haven be 
requested to publish the vote of thanks in 
Zion’s Herald, provided he can get it in with- 





out saying anything on the woman question,’’ 
which provoked a roar of laughter, and was 
carried. We are watching Zion’s Herald to 
see if such a thing is possible with Bro. Ha- 
ven. 

The Independent expresses the surprise | 
which everybody has felt, over Gov. Claflin’s | 
appointment of Julia Ward Howe to the office 
of “justice of the peace.’ That Massachu- 
setts can think of no worthier service than | 
this to ask of Mrs. Howe—this rare woman, 
scholar, poet, philanthropist, this “apostle of 
peace, loving with rare devotion everything 
that ig high and heavenly, having a poet’s in- 
sight in the highest degree, listened to by 
sages and by the simple-minded alike,” is in- | 
deed an amazement. Only that the well- | 
known character of the Governor forbids such 
an hypothesis, we should suspect the aypoint- 
ment a joke, or asatire. But after all no one 
ought to be surprised. We send our champi- 
on prize-fighter and gambler to Congress. Men 
whose maudlin condition and physical in- 
firmities reveal to all the world their present 
enslavement to strong drink, and their past 
disgusting licentiousness, are prominent in the 
national Senate. And the qualifications of 
one of our “late lamented Presidents” for his 
illustrious oflice were of so equivocal a charac- 
ter that we doubt if Mrs. Howe does not lack 
them all. We are afraid she could not even 
sew as well as he. We hope Mrs. Howe will 
not decline the office, if the appointment be 
confirmed. Ter acceptance will, at least, glo- 
rify it. 


Col. T. W. Higginson is to bring out a book 
this fall, to be called “Atlantic Essays,’ which 
will embody some of his choicest Atlantic 
Monthly papers. Those who have read “Sap- 
pho,” ‘The Greek Goddesses,” “Americanism 
in Literature,’ and other essays equally de- 
lightful, from this conscientious and industri- 
ous literateur, will welcome this announce- 
ment. A writer in the Golden Age thinks 
that Col. Higginson’s “supreme recognition is 
delayed because he will not hasten it by any 
condescension to literary elap-trap, and be- 
lieves that he is oue of the few literary men of 
our time who are already elected to represent 
us in the parliament of posterity.” He adds 
truly :— 

There is pervading all that Higginson has 
written a certain wholesomeness of spirit that | 
is just as precious in literature as itis in lite. 
Hiis words’ reveal the magnanimity of good 
health. His athletic culture lias been a tonic 
to mind and emotion as well as to muscle. 
Another great sign of merit and power in Hig- 
ginson is that in him the ancient feud between 
wsthetics and utility, between the men of let- 
ters and the men of science, has been compos- 
ed, His description of nature, of the sea, the 
clouds, the phases of the sky, and of the 
weather, which you find in his novel, have | 
none of the vagueness so Common among | 
half-educated writers; they have the precise 
touch of the man of science, and the imagi- 
nativeness of the poet. 

A woman lecturer on Woman’s Rights has 
actually appeared in Florence, Italy, and has 
been courteously and attentively heard. Mrs, 
Bullard writes the Revolution that she recently 
heard Miss Anna Maria Mazzoni, from Mi- 





lowed himself to grow into old age without | 
manifesting any inclination to change his con- | 
dition. But the fascinations of a young and 
blooming girl, who is not averse to wedding a | 
railroad king, banker, manufacturer and mil- 


own statistics on the ground that a large pro- 
portion of the property which is assessed to | 
women’ belongs to their husbands or is held 
by these ladies as trustees. This is a mere | 
evasion. Suppose that the property has been | 
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struggles for utterance, and which will yet 
give to the art world much betterthings. The 
willows a little farther along on the bank, and 
the large tree at the succeeding bend, are giv- 
en accurately and feelingly, and the reflection 
of sunlight in the waters farther to the left is 


lionaire all in one, have led him at the eleventh | given to some of these women by their hus- very striking and pretty 
t ga % 


hour to seek release from his insane wife. 
Insanity, however, is not considered a suf- | 
ficient cause of divorce in Kentucky, nor is | 
it in but very few States. Unjust,demoralizing | 
and absurd as is much of modern legislation, | 
few State Legislatures have dared outrage the | 
popular instinct by including insanity among 
the causes of divorce. But what cannot mon- | 
ey accomplish? In order tosecure the divorce 
without a public inquiry into the condition of¢ 
the insane party, and the resources of the ap- 
plicant, some new and special legislation was 
required, which Mr. Newcomb, through his 
large monied, political and social influence, ob- 
tained at the last session of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature, and under it the decree of the divorce 
has just been made at a private session of the 
court, accompanied with an allowance of $2509 
a year for the maintenance of the divorced 
and insane wife as long as she shall live. 
There is no little excitement over this in the 
highest social circles of Louisville, but it will 
soon die out. For in our “highest circles” all 
sins may be forgiven but one—and that is the 
sin of being poor. ‘That is the “unpardonable 
sin,” in America. 


In the course of Mr. Garrison’s remarks at 
the meeting of the Middlesex County Woman 
Suffrage Association, held last week at Charles- 
town, he referred to the reiinion of the Grand 
Army in Boston, the week before, and cited 
the fact that in all the speeches made on every 
jovial occasion, not the slightest allusion was 
made, in any way, to woman’s labors or assist- 
ance during the war. Not even her tender- 
ness in the hospitals called forth the slightest 
hint of remembrance. It was all “our boys,” 
that put down the rebellion; woman was ut- 
terly tabooed. We observed the same unhand- 
some omission, and mentioned it to an oflicer, 
who will always go limping through life from 
a wound received at Gettysburg. With sub- 
lime nonchalance he replied that “he never 
heard of the Sanitary Commission till he came 
home at the end of the war, and didn’t know 
now as women had anything to do with it.” 
While another remarked, “You couldn’t ex- 
pect the making of a few pin-cushions and pots 
of jellies, and an occasional pleasure-trip to 
the camps and hospitals by the women, to be 
placed on a par with the actual service of the 
men, you know!” We thought the remark of 
the latter speaker satirical, and intended as a 
rebuke to the former, but he did not so under- 
stand it. And when we told them that the 
Sanitary relief sent to sick and wounded sol- | 


diers during the war, earned, saved and col- | 
lected mainly through the instrumentality of 
loyal women at home organized for that pur- 
pose, amounted in the aggregate to about Jis- 
ty-four millions of dollars, both gave an in- 
credulous shrug of the shoulders. Men are so 
accustomed to regard women as of “no ac- 
count,” and are so full of the conceit that wo- 
men “owe them service and labor,’ and are 
only “unprofitable servants” at the best, that. 
it is necessary for us to emulate their self- 
assertion, and challenge their respectful at- 
tention by a recital of their obligations to us. | 








TYRANNY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


A hundred years ago, Massachusetts rang 
with the watchword, “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” On the fourth of July 
last, the same assertion was vehemently enun- | 
ciated by several hundred eloquent gentlemen | 
in various towns and cities of this Common- 








lan, speak on the woman question at the Ifall | 
Sbolei, Florence. She is a young, prepossess- 
ing girl, and wore black silk, and a few white 
flowers in her hair. Miss Mazzoni demands 
equal rights for women under ihe Itaiian goy- 
ernment with men, and proiests earnestly 
against the social slavery of her countrywo- | 
men. “The Italian wife is bound both moral- | 
ly and materially to the fortunes of her lus- 
band. She assumes his name, his condition, 
his nationality. The laws do not recognize 
the necessity of her consent to his choice, even | 
of a domicile. They demand no voice for her, 
even in domestic affairs—she must follow Lim | 
when and where he pleases, as if she were a | 
part of his furniture or other possessions, and 
wherever she is her services are considered to | 
be due to her lord and master. No age or | 
time of service frees the wife from her ap- | 
prenticeship, She may be maltreated in body, | 
she may be crushed in spirit by her master, | 
and the law takes little cognizance of the first, 
none at ail of the Jast anil greatest abuse. | 
The Italian laws give the wile no right to her 
children during the husband's life. They al- 
low the husband to sell his wife to another; 
and, in fact,even more than our own, they 
are the reflection of the Roman code.” 


Horatio W. Newcomb, the wealthiest and 
most influential man in the city of Louisville, | 
Ky., has recently obtained a divorce from his 
wife, who has been for fifteen years hopelessly 
insane in one of the Lunatic Hospitals of 
Massachusetts. It has been generally sup- 
posed that Mr. Newcomb did not desire a di- 





| hewspapers that precisely similar declarations 


| bands, or is held by them as trustees. 


wealth. The sentiment was rapturously ap- 
plauded by many thousand patriotic individ- 
uals of both sexes. We also learn from the 


were made on the same day by orators in 
every State in the Union, and that there was 
nov end of the applause and popular emotion 
thereby elicited. 

The Boston Daily Journal of last Monday 
contains the following article, entitled “Female 
Tax Payers” :— 

An attempt has been made in this State to 
ascertain the number of females in their re- 
spective municipalities who are taxed directly, 
and also che number of such who have prop- 
erty standing in other people’s names. Hon. 
Charles Adams, Jr., the Tax Commissioner, 
was charged with the duty of ascertaining 
these facts. Mr, Thomas Hills, Chairman of 
the Boston Board of Assessors, states that they 
do not certify the statistics are true, because 
they know they are not, for they know asa fact 
that of the forty-one and a half millions of prop- 
erty which is assessed directly in Boston to te- 
males, a large proportion belongs to their hus- 
Accord- 
ing to these imperiect returns there are 33,961 
females in Massachusetts who pay a tax of 
$1,927,653.11 on a total valuation of 3131,683,- 
393.238. 





Taxation without representation is tyranny! 
If so, 55,961 women of Massachusetts are evi- 
dently the victims of tyranny. And if so, the 
inen of Massachusetts who do not advocate 
Woman Sulirage are tyrants. 

Mr. Thomas Liiils, Chairman of the Boston 
Board of Assessors, is evidently startled at the 
result of his investigations. The political 


; anomaly is so glaring that he fears to face the 


facts he is compelled to disclose. So he makes 


| adopt different and better methods of political 
| action than those made odious by male trick- 


| high moral tone that pervade ler editorials. 


bands under the forms of law, what then? If 

the fee now stands in the names of these wo- | 
men, then these women are now the legal | 
owners of the property. It has ceased to be | 
the property of the husbands. If the property 
is held by these women as trustees, they are its 
responsible managers, and are the legal repre- 
sentatives of its interests. Dves Mr. Hills deny 
that men own property because a large pro- 
portion of it has been given to them by their 
wives? Will he assert that men who hold 
property as trustees are not entitled to repre- 
sent its interests? Not a bit of it! Mr, 
Thomas Hills knows better than to say so, 

Is taxation without representation tyranny, 
oris it not? That is the question. If it is 
true, then the men of Massachusetts are ty- 
rants so long as they deny suffrage to these 
33,961 tax-paying women o? Massachusetts 
who own property worth ore hundred and 
thirty-one million dollars, anc who pay nearly 
two million dollars annual taxes, imposed 
without their consent and expended without 
their concurrence. 

If it is not true, then our fathers were wrong 
in rebelling against Great Britain. If not 
true, then our Declaration of Independence is 
a fallacy, our Bill of Rights a delusion, and 
representative government a farce. 

For ourselves, we believe in republican in- 
stitutions, and reiterate the watchword of our 
ancestors, TAXATION WITHCUT REPRESEN- 
TATION IS TYRANNY. i. BB. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


It gives us great pleasure tocallattention to 
the following admirable statenent of the na- 
ture and object of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment by the Revolution :— 

The true growth of the Woman Suffrage 
reform must be in the heart: and minds of 
good and honest people. We «cannot afford to 
sacrifice one iota of integrity. The eternal 
law of justice is the eternal lay of rectitude, 
No matter how often the ark of our faith is 
carried into the wilderness, we believe it 
will always retarn to the one straight path. 
The devout workers, in a religbus spirit, look 
to this reform for the regeneraton of society ; 
they believe the moral forces women will 
bring into politics are urgently reeded. Mor- 
al refurm lies at the root of pditical reform. 
The ballot is only a means to arend, Politi- 
eal and social purity, liberty and order, protec- 
tion and safety for all classes, work and wages, 
mental and material benefits, narch hand in 
hand. The ballot for woman 6 not the ene- 
my, but the ally of morality—Clristian morali- 
ty. We owe it to ourselves as women to 


sters. The world is waiting fo) the ———— 
of the moral power of the sex exerted on pufb- 
lie affairs, and we feel assured it will not wait 
in vain. 

We agree entirely with the :bove. We be- 
lieve it expresses the opinion wd feeling of a 
large majority of the men anl women who 
seek to establish universal sulrage without 





distinction of sex. Wecongratilate the Revo- 
lution on the accession to its elitorial chair of 
Miss Augusta Larned, who wits sympathy for 
herself and her paper by the gmial spirit and 


Ia Se 


ew 


“THE OLD OAKEN BICKET.” 


Three weeks ago, in an articleon “Wom wm in 
Art,” L referred to a couple of large paintings 
by Oriana Day, then on exhibiion at Russell 
Hallett & Co.’s, Since that tme they have 
been removed to Elliott, Blakislee & Noyes’ 
art gallery, 127 Tremont strect,where, in their 
better light, they show to muh greater ad- 
vantage. 

The paintings are truthful sepresentations 
of the scenery described in Samuel Wood- 
worth’s song of “The Old Oakea Bucket,” and 
represent the poet’s old home in the village 
of Greenbush, in the town of Scit&te, Mass. 
Here the poet was born in 1790, and was 
working at his trade as a printer in Baltimore 
when he wrote the song. 

The two pictures are niunbered in the cata- 
logue Nos. 117 and 118. The first one, No. 
118, tells over again the old siory which has 
formed the text for so many temperance ser- 
mons— 

“The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, that hung in the 

well.” ‘ 
One who looks at this picture vith an artistic 
eye will not fail to observe tle fidelity with 
which the diamond-shaped window-glass is 
given, the sinking roof of the cdtage, the well- 
curb, etc. The view off on the blue water in 
the center of the picture is chamning, and the 
hills to the left stand out in boll relief; while 
the tree in front of the houss and the dark 
savin-covered hill back of it, give an inkling of 
the power behind the artist’s brash. 

The second picture (No. 117, represents 
“The wide-spreading: pond, anc the mill that | 

stood by it, | 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract 

fell.” 

The greatest charm of this pic:ure lies in | 
the water embraced in that part of the pond 
circled by the elbow of the road. It is soft, 
quiet and natural te minuteness, and tells of 
the intense poetic feeling of the artist that 








The gazer will notige the large white house 
at the farther end of the pond. his is the 
ancestral home of the artist, although she now 
resides a little to the right of that, in a house 
hidden behind the trees. Having lived near! y 
all her life here, it is peculiarly fitting that she 
should illustrate its poetry on canvas in so de- 
lightful a manner. 

The pictures are to be sold by auction next 
Wednesday, and the one fortunate enough to 
procure them will ever have a reminder of the 
ruggedness of New England scenery, and the 
fostering care it ever takes of the poctic fervor 
that sees and sings only of the spirit that is so 
beautiful. 

Mrs. Day’s other pictures, the Marshfield 
scenes, have been removed to Russell Hallett 
& Co.’s, just above Temple place, where they 
are now on exhibition. EARL MARBLE. 





VOTING AND FIGHTING. 


We are told that “those who vote must fight.’’ 
We are happy to say that three women of ITi- 
bernian extraction have fully vindicated their 
ability to meet the qualification prescribed. 
The Boston dailies inform us that last week— 


Elizabeth McCarty was held in $200 for trial 
on the charge of assaulting Ann Cary with a 
stick of wood at 157 North street. 

Ellen Lever and Mary Clancey, six months 
each in the House of Correction, for assault 
and battery on Bridget McDonald. 


“If women vote they must fight.’ Well, it 
seems that some women do fight. Is it nota 
little hard that such severe penalties should 
be inflicted upon these belligerent “females” 
for proving themselves worthy of the dignity 
and duty of American citizenship? Will not 
the Ifon. John Morrissey, who has attained a 
seat in Congress by a display of similar heroic 
qualities, propose on behalf of these per- 
secuted heroines a Seventeenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, guaraateeing the 
privileges and immunities of all fighting citi- 
zens “irrespective of race or sex?” 4. .B LB. 


SILVER WEDDINGS EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Boston Daily Journal contains the fol- 
lowing amusing notice. 

SILVER WEDDING, 

The friends of Alien A, Belcher met at his 
residence Friday evening, in large numbers, 
to celebrate ‘the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his wedding, the same being his fiftieth birth- 
day. 

Being entirely unacquainted with the par- 
ties, we wonder where the friends of Mrs. 
Belcher happened to be upon this interesting 
and momentous occasion. Did they, too, meet 
at her residence to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of her wedding? If so, why is 
not the fact equally well worth reporting? 
Is she not. a party to thé affair and equally en- 
titled to congratulation? And if not, why 
not? “Straws show which way the wind 
blows!” “Why is this thus ?” I. B. B. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


On Monday, May 29th, at 5.30 P. M., there 
will be a discussion by the New England Wo- 
man’s Club on “Fraternity as an Article in the 
Creed of Fame.” 

On Saturday, June 3d, the annual meeting 
will be held in Freeman place chapel at 11 A. 
M. The attendance of all members, and all 
others interested, is very desirable, 

In Iowa City a prospective child was pledg- 
ed to a creditor to cancel a debt, should the 
ofispring be a boy. The baby proves to be a 
boy and the creditor demands him on contract. 


''The mother refuses, and the creditor has 


brought suit for the child. 


~ BUSINESS LETTERS, — 


{All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 

Letters received to May 24th:— 

Fanny Holy, Miss 8S. M. Severance, 8, E. M. Kings- 
bury, Abby W. Reeve, J. K. Wildman, Miss J. L. 
Crawford, Mary Grew, Abbie Jaquith, Helen M, 
Coy, Mrs. Lucy PV’. Chase, Ensign B. Rogers. 











Mis. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decaleomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, ete. 
Free Instructions in Decaleomanie. Wax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. Deéaleomanic Depot, 351 Washington Street. 

May 27. ly 





PROVINCE HOUSE! 
INo. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY J. F. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S DINING HALL 
Slay 27. Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. It 
CLIFFORD, 
40 GBROMEIELRLD ST., 


PERFUMER, 


TOILET ARTICLES AND PERFUMERY. 
May 27. It 
Dr. H. D. Crabtre, 
Known all over New England as 
tHE SANATORIAN. ° 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St., OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or studegts, His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 





' 





F. VOGL & CoO,, 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 CRESCENT PL, 
st. Vou} Boston, Mass, 
May 27. lyr 





The Case Swinging Treadle 


— FoR— 
Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Can be applied to any machine ina short time with- 
out being taken from the house. Price $8.00. 


Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 


_It isa more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
Youcanrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect pee 
tion whilst operating it. It does not cause a pain 
the back. The most delicate person can operate it. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted, Liberal terms. 
For circulars and other information address, 
M. L. FRENCH, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
32 Summer St., Room No, 2, 
Apr. 15. BOSTON. 3m 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO., 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8S. Government. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY'S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Ilave never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Bustness Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 


No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed to protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAPE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever, did or is ever 
likely ta occur, Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 

Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway, 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadel phia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


SEWING MACHINES, 4 


1 Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, C 


liowe, JEtnas il 
I Sold for smal! installments as low as $5 per 





AMePricuns Ces &O., 
Mouth, or may be paid for in Work done l 
athame. For Circulars and Terms address ++ 
N ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, N 
i (Successors to Engley § Rice,) y 
G $23 Washington, cor. West St. 
X Feb, 11. ly 
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Poetry. 








If we had but known, if we had but known, 
While yet we stood together, 

How a thoughtless look, a slighting tone, 
Would sting and jar forever! 

Cold lies the turf for the burning kiss, 
The cross stands deaf to cries, 

Dull, as the wall of silence is, 
Are the grey unanswering skies! 

We can never unsay a thing we said, 
While the weary life drags past, 

We never can stanch the wound that bled, 
Where a chance stroke struck it last. 

Oh, the patient love *neath the heavy stone, 

If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known! 
We had climbed the hill together; 

The path before us seemed all our own, 
And the glorious autumn weather. 

We had sown: the harvest was there to reap. 
We had worked: lo! the wages ready. 

Who was to guess that the last long sleep 
Was closing round one already ? 

With never a warning, sharp and strong, 
Came the bitter wrench of doom, 

And love, and sorrow, and yearning, long 
May wail by the lonely tomb,— 

Oh, keenest of pangs ‘mid the mourner’s moan, 

If we had but known, if we had but known! 








AT SEA. 


My heart is out to sea, love, 
Afar, afar, afar ; 

Each sail I watch, so snowy white, 
Shines for me like a star. 

The ocean is my heaven, 
And the sails all stars to me; 

The hours are long upon the strand, 
For my heart is out to sea. 


My heart is out to sea, love, 
Afar, afar, afar; 
It hovers o’er each sail and mast, 
And clings to every spar. 
It sees you tread the midnight deck, 
Or lightly climb aloft, 
When the moonlight lies upon your track, 
So beautiful and soft. 


My heart is out to sea, love, 
It follows you below, 

And reaches to the deepest dream 
That your soft slumbers know. 

While you are true, my soul foth joy 
To watch you, as you fly, 

And oh, how soon my soul would know, 
If you were false, and die. 


My soul is out to sea, love, 
Afar, afar, afar ; 
Perhaps you see it on your track, 
And deem it some bright star. 
- And it is like a star, love, 
So constant and so true, 
And like a star, eternal, 
In the love it bears for you. 
Hattie Tyne GRISWOLD. 
CoL_umbBus, WIs. 


Miscellany. 


A CAMP-MEETING IDYL. 


*‘Now, Miss Wilder, ’bout them chickens ?” 

“Just let me knit to the middle of my 
needle, Draxy.” 

Draxy waited, her busy hands finding some- 
thing to doin the pause. The things on the 
table were straightened—the daguerreotypes 
(it was their best room) tilted more accurately 
on their open covers, a minute speck of dust 
dislodged from the mantelpiece—all before the 
gentle “click, click’’ of the needles ceased, and 
Mrs. Wilder laid down her stocking. 

“The chickens—let me see. It was those 
six little broils of the speckled hen's I was a- 
thinking of, and the pepper-and-salt roasters.” 
(Mrs. Wilder viewed chickens from a ‘purely 
practical standpoint.) ‘‘That’ll be enough, 
won't it?” 

“I don’t know’’—doubtfully—‘‘folks eat a 
heap at camp meetin’.” 

“So they do. ‘Well, then, kil! three of the 
black hens, and bake a pie. They'll make a 
plenty.” 

“I guess so.’ Business thus disposed of, 
Draxy assumed a chair and waxed confiden- 
tial. o 

“How many of our folks is a-goin’, Miss 
Wilder ?”’ 

“You and me and Mr. Wilder and Nathan 
and Ellen, that’s five, and Lucy’s six.’ 

“Lucy!” 

“Yes. Mr. Wilder said he guessed she'd bet- 
ter, and Brother Parker plead bard about it. 
He thinks she’s old enough to get religion, 
and ought to have it, and her pa says there’s 
no harm tryin’,only he won’t have her flus- 
tered. I don’t know what to say ’bout it, my- 
self, but I guess pa’s right.” And Mrs. Wild- 
er ended with a sigh. 

“Mr. Parker!’ There was a concentrated 
and conspicuous sniff in Draxy’s voice. She 
said no more, and in another minute goi up 
and left the room, her errand accomplished. 
There were few waste places in Draxy’s life. 
Satan might have dodged round her for months 




















without finding one idle chink in which to 
practice his nefarious arts. 

Pretty soon the door opened and Lucy came 
in—a girl of seventeen, with the shy beauty of 
a wild doe in her hazel eyes. The delicate, 
cameo-like outline of her face was full of an 
expression of appeal. Not that there was 
anything to appeal against in her life, the 
petted, only daughter of this honest home. 
Some women possess that look naturally, 
and before it, when combined with youth 
and loveliness, the hearts of men go down like 
nine-pins. Lucy as yet knew not the value of 
her dower, but such knowledge never lingers 
long. 

‘Where have you been, dear ?”’ 

“Over to Esther's, mother. They're begin- 
ning the camp-meeting cake, and I stayed to 
help beat eggs.” 

‘Do tell! I suppose they’re making a great 
fuss, like all the rest of the folks?” 

“Oh, yes. Mrs. Robbins has killed a turkey 
and eight pairs of chickens, and had two pieces 
of beef boiled, and Esther and Hepsey were 
making gingerbread and raised cake, and all 
sorts of pies that youcan think of—mince and 
apple and custard and Canada-plum—I can’t 
remember half.’’ 

“Land's sake! And whd’s going, Lucy ?” 

“Mrs. Robbins and the squire and the girls, 
and James and his wife, and Aunt Mirey 
and—” here the happy, girlish voice sunk a 
little, just a little; only a close observer would 
have noticed the inflection—“and Kane.” 

“Elkanah! I wanttoknow! Well, it’s time 
he got hold of something good. You'll have 
to help Draxy make our pies to-morrow, dear. 
The weather’s splendid. I guess we’re going 
to have agood week.”’ 

The camp-meeting, about which all Ammo- 
noosuc was in astir, was a yearly affair, plan- 
ned for and anticipated with invariable pleas- 
ure. After the heat of the summer and the 
toil of harvest, when the hay was in, the pota- 
toes stored, the corn and corn-shucks safely 
housed—when the rye and wheat had gone 
to the mill and the “boarders” to their city 
homes — came, in the beautiful September 
weather, thig holiday, which, half picnic, half 
religious exercise, brought neighbors together, 
brightened the links of church brotherhood 
and old friendships, and gave soul and body 
alike refreshment. But oh, what a different 
thing it was to the different people who were 
looking forward to it! 

Mrs, Wilder and other good matrons of her 
stamp viewed it as a species of sober jollifica- 
tion, combining much good cheer with some 
comfortable preaching and praying. A time, 
too, for the exhibition of notable housekeeping, 
—of pie-crust and fatted fowls, which, duly 
partaken of, might impart to the occasion a 
certain toothsome solemnity. 

Brother Parker, of Pemigewasset conference, 
on the contrary, regarded it as a crucible in 
which souls should be melted and changed— 
a-‘four days’ opportunity, during which the 
doors of heaven should stand open for whom- 
soever pleased. In his thoughts he saw them 
enter, some stained and shrunken with sin, 
some pure and spotless as Lucy Wilder's; for 
Brother Parker thought much of Lucy’s soul. 
Had it been contained in a body less fair, it 
had perchance occupied less of his attention ; 
but he was aman, though a good one, and 
having twice tasted the sweetness of married 
life, he was naturally ready to try it again. 
Only—here he was firm —a minister's wife 
must be known to be of one mind with him 
self. She must belong to his church; and no 
temptation should induce him to lay such a 
snare and scanéal in the path of his people as 
to marry a woman without religion. So Broth- 
er Parker looked forward eagerly to the com- 
ing week. 

Elkanah Robbins was equally eager. A 
strong, brown, handsome fellow. He had 
been a wild boy, but of late had grown steady, 
and so attentive to his farm that folks said, 
“Kane must be thinkin’ of settlin’;” only 
where, or with whom, nobody knew. 

To Lucy and other girls the camp-meeting 
was invested with a delightful vagueness, in 
which merry meals, rustling tree-boughs, sleep- 
ing under canvas, whispers, laughter, “good 
times”’ generally, mingled. In more than one 
young heart another and more secret element 
of bliss was consciously or unconsciously rec- 
ognized. In Lucy’s it was—Kane. 

The brown, fearless boy and the fair girl had 
grown up together as playmates till that dark 
day when, “for his badness,” the neighbors 
said, Kane was sent away to Uncle Elkanah’s 
at Swift Water for a year, which year had 
lengthened into five. It was three now since 
he came back—tall, bronzed, strange yet famil- 
iar—and during those three womanhood had 
crept unaware over the little maid who had 
shared his baby sports. ‘Playmate no longer, 
Lucy was very shy, yet in her secret heart she 
was proud of bim, proud of the strength that 
could heave the heavy timber up which her 
brother Nathan avoided, of the skill that could 
tame the wildest colt. She was sure he would 
always be. good hereafter. The four days’ 
dwelling in a grove with him was a delight so 
great that it almost frightened her. 

So the day came. All Monday the commit- 
tees were at work arranging the tents in the 
form of a hollow square, beneath the shelter of 
the trees. A bright little stream curved around 
two sides of the encampment. In its center 








arose a covered platform, to which was affixed 
aderrick painted pea-green, whose top support- 
ed a sharp-toned iron bell. Ranks of rough 
benches confronted this stand, in the midst of 
which, and directly under the platform, was a 
small benched inclosure for the use of the 
“anxious,” who were expected to resort thith- 
er at the close of every service, to listen to the 
prayers and appeals of the brethren. Nor was 
the carnal man forgotten. Besides the eating- 
saloon, open to all, each tent bore a long table, 
duly spread three times a day with the amplest 
provision. These tents represented each a vil- 
lage, and sheltered by night and by day a whole 
neighborfiood. The name of the place—*Pem- 
igewasset,” “Stowe,” “Lacon’’—was lettered 
upon the front, accompanied by some floral 
device or text of scripture. Upon the Ammo- 
noosuc tent was the inappropriate recommen- 
dation to “Watch and Pray,’’ around which, 
by way of antidote,a wreath of flowery hops 
was garlanded. The space within was gor- 
geous in its appointments, and boasted, besides 
a small bookcase of religious reading, a round 
table with ared cover, which supported a huge 
nosegay of flowers, and gave the whole a “tasty 
effect,’ as Mrs. Wilder exultingly remarked to 
Mrs. Robbins, equalled by none of the others 
—of which effect all Ammonoosuc was justly 
proud. And so thecamp-meeting began fairly. 

All day Tuesday people were pouring in. 
Each one-seated wagon brought three and a 
baby; each two-seated, five and two babies. 
By night hundreds were assembled. The 
moon was brilliantly full, and the singing and 
prayer meeting which inaugurated the assem- 
bly so spirited and satisfactory that Brother 
Little rubbed his hands and remarked to 
Brother Smith that he’d been to forty camps 
in his time, but ia his opinion this was going 
to be the greatest yet. 

“How funny!’ whispered Hepsey Robbins, 
as they watched the bustle inside the tent. 
See, Lucy, the beds this side are for us, and 
that side for the men folks. Don’t it look 
queer ?” 

“But who sleep on the table?” laughed 
Lucy, as a row of rustling mattresses were 
lifted up. 

“Don’t youknaw? Why, the elders and dea- 
cons, of course. That’s to keep people in or- 
der, and stop ary skylarking and frolicking 
among us youngones. Say, Lucy, which bed 
will you have? Here, take this one next to 
mine!’ 

“Lucy,” callel her mother, and she whis- 
pered, “here’s your place next to me. I don’t 
want you downthere with those girls, fur you'll 
talk and chatter all night, and not be fit for a 
thing in the moming. Just slip off your frock 
there, behind the curtain, and put on your 
double-gown, aril I'll fix you.” 

So, like Christbel, “her gentle limbs she did 
undress,’’ so faras gown and hoops went; and 
pretty soon, in ler neat gray wrapper, she was 
lying comfortably tucked up in the bed her 
prudent mother iad provided with pillow and 
quilt. Sweet, misty smells filled the air from 
the hay-covered floor. The straggling moon- 
rays. the flappisg curtain, the chewing and 
champing of the horses tethered close by—all 
was odd and rovel. She could not sleep. 
By-and-by the nen came in, spread their quilts 
and blankets, aml subsided into repose. Good 
Elder Adams otcupied the end of the table 
nearest to Lucy$ couch. His righteous slum- 
bers quickly ltecame audible, and peeping 
round to look athim, Lucy saw a pair of eyes 
intently fixed upon her. A strange thrill came 
over her brain as she met them. Only the 
width of the arrow table and the elder’s 
boots separatedher from Kane! She blushed 
uncomfortably ind dropped her eyelids not to 
open them agdn; but, for long after, fairy 
lights and visioss seemed to dance before her 
and trouble herrepose. 

At dawn the camp awoke. Small chance 
was there for lae sleeping. Thin blue smoke 
began to curl ftom early fires. Horses whin- 
nied for their crn. Impatient hands waited 
to pack away the beds, and restore the tents 
to daytim@orda. By 8 o'clock breakfast was 
eaten and dishes washed; and white-haired 
Elder Adams took his place, Bible in hand, at 
the head of the!ong table, to lead in prayer. 
Lucy swt just without the door. The stillness, 
the beautiful peace of the new-born day seem- 
ed reflected in her face. One golden beech 
fluttered down and lay upon her fair brains. 
Kane wasn’t given to poetr7, but somehow a 
line came into his head as he looked :— 

“Oh! my ove is like the morning!” 
He read it somewhere. He thought it was 
true—about Lucy. 

At 10 o’clock the clanging bell announced 
general service, and the crowd assembled. 
Truth to tell, i; was not a picturesque crowd. 
The Americanof the rural districts is rarely 
ahandsomeanmal. He is lean. He is brown. 
Ile loses his teth early. Hard work and soda 
soon transform the loveliness of youth into 
pallor and sharp outline. Saleratus claims its 
own. Here and there one sees a sweet young 
face, or an ok! one with fine, strong limbs, 
deep cut and inscrutable, like a carving in 
stone; but personal beauty is the exception. 
Beauty apart, however, we may be proud of 
our multitudes. For decorum, for good hu- 
mor, for general neatness of appearance, for 
civility to strangers, for a sense of propriety 
which almost ranks as dignity, it would be 
hard to find their parallel in any other country. 





At this Cadiz camp-meeting even the babies 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and sucked 
their thumbs contentedly throughout the ser- 
vice without a cry. Thirteen ministers occu- 
pied the platform. With able generalship the 
lesser lights were first brought forward, leav- 
ing the greater for the third day, when the ex- 
citement was expected to culminate. The ser- 
mon was a quiet one; the wild and beautiful 
songs of the Methodist hymnal blended with 
the soft rustling of the trees above, and the 
morning sped quickly away. 

Great cheer was held in all the tents at 
noon, and unlimited quantities of pie eaten— 
fit preparation for the after services. Pie usu- 
ally precedes repentance, as pie-eaters know. 
Inf the evening, under the blaze of the harvest 
moon, Brother Parker arose for the first time. 
A tall, thin man, with a sallow, tender face, 
and emotivnal. His sermon was unusually 
fervid. A certain thrill moved over the as- 
sembly, and, at its close, a number of persons 
passed quietly and without excitement into 
the “anxious seat,’’ as candidates for the pray- 
ers of the congregation. Some were parents, 
who carried their children thither; some mem- 
bers of the church, who felt that their faith had 
suffered a decadence. ,All were welcomed and 
rejoiced over by the good brethren, and mention 
was made of the fact that still here was room 
for others, further urgency being held in re- 
serve for the next day. 

It was, then, after two long and “searching”’ 
discourses that Brother Parker had “fixed” to 
have Lucy succumb. He eame to her among 
the throng, and pleaded earnestly. He even 
took her hand, and strove, with gentle force, 
to draw her to the front. To his surprise, she 
resisted. The girl had her own reserve of 
character, her own thoughts as to spiritual 
things. The small inclosure of rough boards, 
within which it seemed to him so important 
that she should kneel, was to her no sacred 
place. God had appeared nearer often—in 
the woods, on the hills, alone in her little 
room. Even the spectacle of her friends, 
Hepsey and Esther, conducted, weeping, to the 
“anxious seat,” failed to move her. “I cannot; 
it would not be honest.’ Such was Lucy’s 
creed; and her flower-like beauty concealed 
an undying strength, even as beneath the 
mountain slopes enameled with buttercups 
spreads the,indestructible granite. 

But the afternoon of the third day a wide- 
spread excitement had seized upon the camp. 
A.rugged aud reserved people like those of 
New England are most furmidable when un- 
der the influence of unexpected emotion. 
The very novelty of sensation and expression 
astounds them. Strong men sobbed; women 
became hysterical; young girls rushed for- 
ward and fell upon their knees; the elders 
went to and fro among the crowd, expostulat- 
ing, explaining, entreating. Over all rang at 
intervals the voices of the choir in wild, sweet 
snatches. A dark thunder-cloud for a mo- 
ment hid the sun, and one low peal shook the 
air. Brother Parker stood again by Lucy; he 
held her hand. She was excited and in tears, 
but she was firm. Just then a stir took place 
near them. A young man with bowed head 
was hurried past by two of the elders. His 
face was hidden in his hands, but Lucy could 
rot mistake. A sudden tide of emotion shook 
her soul. If Kane yielded- if Kane were go- 
ing to that place—then she should go too. 

Was not her place by him—in time and eter- 
nity? Brother Parker felt the fingers quiver 
in his grasp, the resistance slacken. Another 
moment he had led her forward. She was 
kneeling, kneeling by Kane’s side; and this 
victory of an earthly affection, which was to 
him as a heavenly one, had power to bring 
tears like rain down the good man’s cheeks, 
Sweetly rang the bymn over them, the cloud 
floated past, the clear sunshine streamed in 
and bathed the place, and heaven seemed to 
smile upon the scene. 

To our young lovers—who shall say? To 
some hearts God has revealed himself in this 
manner. We may not dare to question. But 
with their deeper thoughts mingled the strange 
sweetness of being there side by side—the 
earthly blended with the unearthly, as it will 
do while we are things of earth. 

“Don’t let her converse with any one, Sister 
Wilder,” said Brother Parker, as he restored 
the agitated Lucy tu her friends. “Keep her 
aloof this evening. Let no vain conversation 
or gossip arise to disturb the impression on her 
mind. To-morrow we will talk with her 


further.”’ 
Oh, Brother Parker, had you noticed the 


handclasp, warmer and more lingering than 
became those who met merely upon a spirit- 
ual platform, exchanged between your young 
converts? Did you hope to make matters quite 
safe for the important conversation of the mor- 
row? Oh, Brother Parker, who shall guess 
or compute the moral blindness which Cupid 
can throw over even a good man’s soul ? 

So Mrs. Wilder kept Lucy “aloof’’ Poor 
Kane, hovering about the family group for 
chance of a word, found only downcast lashes 
on the part of his idol, and discouraged looks 
from the rest. Father, mother, brother Nathan, 
sister-in-law Ellen, and faithful Draxy, all were 
determined there should be no “philandering” 
that night at least. So the flame in Kane’s 
soul, thus repressed, burned more hotly than 
ever; and at “mirk midnight” he was still ly- 
ing, unable to sleep, and longing for the dawn, 





his eyes fixed on the fair head not a yard from 
him. 

A slight movement showed him that Lucy, 
too, slept not. In a moment, prudence and 
propriety alike forgotten, he had gertly pushed 
his pillow some inches nearer. 

“Lucy!” 

Such atiny whisper! Smothered by Deacon 
Allen’s hearty snores, it would scarcely have 
caught the attention of Fine Ear, but Lucy 
heard. 

She half turned, her face dyed with scarlet 
blushes, as she saw that bold head so near. 
“Oh, don’t!” she breathed; “somebody will 
hear!” 

“They are sound as dormice,’’ whispered 
Kane; “they won’t wake. Do let me speak, 
Lucy. I shall die if you won't listen. This 
afternoon, when I knelt there, you know, I 
said to God, ‘O Lord, I will be a good man and 
achurch member, with thy help; but how can 
I be anything good unless I have the girl I love 
to go along with me? Oh, let me have her, 
Lord! And just then, Lucy, your dress rus 
tled, and you came and knelt down by me. I 
knew it in a moment, though I didn’t open my 
eyes. And then I felt that the Lord was as good 
as they say, and I took it as a sign from him 
that I was to have my heart’s desire; and I 
prayed, Lucy—I prayed with all my mizhtgfor 
the first time in my life. Did you pray, too, 
darling ?”’ 

“Yes, Kane.” 

“And for me ?” 

“Yes, Kane.’’ , 

“Oh, Lucy, is it real? Could you really care 
for me? 1 have loved you, always, Jear—did 
you know it? But till tonight I could not 
speak it out. Will you really be my love and 
wife, Lucy ?” 

“Yes, Kane.’ 

Never sounded words so sweet as those three 
“Yes-es” breathed in that fairy whisper. Kane 
put out his hand —little fingers met and clasp- 
ed it; and just then somebody stirred, and 
Deacon Atwater, at the far end of the tent 
gave a species of snort and half raised himself. 
With frightened haste the locked hands un- 
closed. In half a second Kane and Lucy, to 
all appearance, were fast asleep. And from 
that time till morning not a sound broke the 
stillness of the tent. 

Brother Parker was perplexed next day, at 
the attitude of mind in which he found his 
young disciple. She was very sweet and gentle, 
bore his questionings patiently. Anc when 
asked did she feel as if she loved God, she said 
yes, and she hoped always to love him now, 
for he had made her very bappy. But when 
the further inquiry was propounded, was this 
feeling so strong that she felt justified in be- 
coming the wife of a minister of the Gospel, 
the answer was immediate: No! She could 
never have married a minister any way; and 
beside— . 

“Beside what ?” 

She had promised Elkanah Robbins to mar- 
ry him. 

But when had this promise been made? 
Long and sorely did Brother Parker puzzle over 
the matter, and so did Mrs. Wilder, who, in the 
heat of her astonishment at “that child’s 
thinkin’ of a husband,” was heard to say that, 
for her part, she couldn’t think how they got 
at each other! Lucy and Kane kept their own 
counsel, and the affair in time got to be spoken 
ofas “happenin’ at the camp,’ which fact made 
it more than usually interesting to the neigh- 
bors. Small and transient opposition had our 
young couple to contend with. They were 
married the next year. Both are members of 
the church now, and Kane was on the con- 
ference committee for the last camp-meeting. 
When people ask if he got religion at Cadiz, he 
is wunt to answer that, ‘‘that’s a matter be- 
tween him and the Lord; but if not, he got 
something most as good"’—his eloquent glance 
finishing the sentence. Elder Robbins wiil be 
an indulgent friend to the next generation in 
Ammonoosuc. And if he should ever lie in 
tabled state, and hear a little silvery confabu- 
lation break in upon the silence of the “guard- 
ed tent,’’ we may be pretty sure that he will 
be conveniently blind and deaf to what is going 
on, remembering how sweetly once his Lucy’s 
voice broke the stillness with “Yes, Kane.’’ 


MRS. KULMINATION’S LAST FAIR. 
{Wealthy old lady in Boston with liberal purse. } 





The French Fair is over and gone. Itisa 
thing of the past. Here I ai at home, over- 
whelmed with the present. I am still knee- 
deep in pin-cusbions, tidies, sofa-pillows, dolls, 
tea-sets and baby-houses. What shall I do? 
I shall certainly have to hire a house to put 
these things in. I can give them away to my 
friends, to be sure, but Ff don’t like to shove 
them off on to people just to get rid of them. 
I've got some conscience about giving, if peo- 
ple do think my purse-strings are always open. 
I like to have the right thing go into the right 
place. I’m not ashamed to say that when I 
give a buok to a poor seamstress, or a pair of 
mittens to my man John, I think it over as 
carefully as if the fate of the nation depended 
on it; and so it does; happiness is what we 
all want, and if I send a drop of it into the 
right spot in the hearts of these two people, I 
help to make up the perfection of the honuse- 
hold, and what is the nation but so many 
households ? 
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But somehow or other, when I get into 
these fairs, I am completely demoralized; I 
lose all the nice balance of my mind; black 
looks white, and blue green, like this sofa- 
cushion, which I thought was green when I 
bought it. They coax me, these young girls, 
and hug me, and flatter me. I smile com- 
placently, but when, at night, their cheeks are 
flushed, their heads ache, and they begin to 
sigh, and talk in earnest, and say to each 
other: “Look at this table! we’ve hardly sold 
a thing yet,” I am completely melted; I give 
carte-blanche orders, and sweep the table of 
its contents; my nicer perceptions fade away 
with the pressure upon me—I sink deep into 
the vortex—I must do ordie. The plot thick- 
ens around me; the girls encompass me like 
ocean-sprites, to lure me into their retreats ; I 
am borne along among laughing eyes and gold- 
en ringlets, from one bazaar or fairy grotto to 
another; I buy and buy, like the gambler who 
stakes, hoping for the end, and still the heca- 
tombs, which record worn-out eyes and pale 
cheeks, are yet piled up for purchasers, and I 
should still be buying did not evening come 
on, and bring temporary relief to my pains, 

So I suppose it will be to the end of my 
days. We all say every autumn, “Man is 
made upright, but he has ‘sought out many in- 
ventions,’ among which are fairs—let us have 
none this winter.’ But no, we cannot give 
them up until we are willing to give bravely, 
as men and women, to all good causes. We 
cannot spare this labor, toil and chatter until 
then; we cannot dispense with these Damas- 
cus scenes of color,sound and barter which 
annually divert our city. 

No; I feel that I shall pass through these 
maelstroms a3 long as I live. I shall go to 
fairs until I quit this checkered scene, this 
grand panoramic show of life which unrolls 
before my vision, stretching away into the 


dim future . 
And yet I think we like these things, after 


all; I suppose we must, or we shouldn’t have 
them. I don’t know but J may have a secret 
liking for them hidden away-somewhere; I 
haven’t found it yet, but our most deticate in- 
stincts are not always found when sought; 
this emotion in our being awakened by fairs 
may be of too subtile a nature to be grasped ; 
like love, it puts on a brusquerie in presence 
of the beloved object. 

Now if it can be proved by my logic that I 
too have at the core of my being tender sensi- 
bilities which respond to the blandishments 
of fairs, if they answer necessities of our na- 
ture which must not be disregarded, then I 
should like to have the laying out of one grand 
fair myself, to wind up the season. It should 
comprehend all the other fairs we have had, 
and might have saved the trouble of those if I 
had only thought of it before. 

I would have, to begin with, a large tent 
three or four times as big as a circus-tent. I 
would have it divided off into sections, accord- 
ing to the different causes which our fairs 
have represented this winter, and carry out 
with one grand finale all the purposes of the 
past and presgpt fair, in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from the usual custom, and which to 
many might seem somewhat ideal. 

First, comes the “Women and Children’s 
Home.” I should have a large, airy, tempo- 
rary home for them there, and would set the 
children to raveling out yarn from fancy arti- 
cles, and picking out worsted work bought or 
left over from fairs. The mothers should 
knit up the yarn into tippets and mittens and 
stockings, and work the worsted into rugs of 
their own invention, selling some to the high- 
est bidder, and reserving many for their poor 
friends who are without a carpet to their feet 
in cold weather. 

Next comes the Woman Suffrage cause. I 
think JI should want a small tent inside the 
large one for this object. It would be carrying 
out the circus arrangement still further. I 
may as well own that I am fond of the circus 
and menagerie, with attendant shows; they 
appeal to the popular heart, and my fair is a 
sort of spiritualization of the two. 

I would have a voting-stand in the tent, and 
invite the public to come in and cast a ballot 
for or against fairs. We should see, then, 
how men and women would get along together 
under such circumstances. We might not 
have, to be sure, the “great unwashed” present, 
but I have been more pushed at a crowded 
opera-house by people who considered them- 
selves clean, to say the least, than in all the 
melee of a country muster or show, where I 
have walked alone with a little child and never 
had a rude word spoken to me. My nerves 
are tranquil, and never were fluttered about 
the indelicacy of the polls for women, but 
others are not. Here would be a chance to 
try the experiment on a subject which touches 
the public mind as keenly, and lacerates it as 
sorely, almost, as a Presidential campaign. 

Next, I would arrange for the “Consump- 
tives.” I would not merely provide for their 
latter end, but I would postpone their latter 
end, which would suit them much better. I 
would have a large area of the tent lined with 
draperies and roofed with glass, so that there 
should be sun-heat as well as fresh air, Here 
should be a ring for invalid horse-back riders. 
Here should be hardy tropical plants which 
require no artificial heat; not in pots, but in 
the soil, so that the patients could stretch 





rays, and work, after the enlightened system 
of modern European physiologists. Here 
should be a gymnasium, where people who are 
supposed to be in the last stages of consump- 
tion might spring again to life, and under the 
stimulus of an encouraging company around, 
amaze the learned doctors of the medical 


world. 
Any one who comes in to the fair might, 


besides paying his fee at the door, pay some- 
thing to join in these amusements. All would 
have a good time, and there would be at the 
end some money in these poor people’s pock- 
ets—not to help bury them, but to give them 
a new start on life. 

Now for my ‘‘French Fair,”—the flower of 
beauty, the consummation of all. What a 
large section of the tent I should need for that, 
and divided off into smaller ones. First I 
would have, if I could get him, as I have no 
doubt I could, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte on 
show. I should have an extra fee at this part 
of the tent, of course—there is a large num- 
ber of Americans that have travelled abroad, 
who I am sure would pay five dollars to shake 
hands with him. Ishould give him to under- 
stand that the money might help put him on 
to his throne again; that is not the purpose of 
the fair, certainly; he’s an old despot; but 
we cannot tell what will turn up in France; 
we send our money over there to feed the peo- 
ple; if some of them choose to spend it in that 
kind of luxury, we can’t help it. In the next 
pen I would have Rochefort; he would look 
so pale and interesting, exactly the way he 
looked when the mob carried him on their 
shoulders in Paris. He should have a big 
magic lantern, and make all sorts of pictures 
on the wall, of the future glories of the Re- 
public, and awful Belshazzar warnings to 
King William, The young girls will go wild 
over Rochefort, and we should pick up a great 
deal of money out of them. 

The next section should not be a pen, but a 
small arena, with seats around. There I 
would have Strauss and Rénan, carrying on a 
declamatory dialogue. I should tell them that 
the one who conquered in the argument 
should have the money for his country. I 
know how it would be: Strauss would go into 
his inner consciousness; he would seem to 
hold out the longest; Rénan would put him- 
self into a fine attitude of despair, he would 
make believe dead, then he would rise with a 
coup d'etat of surprising grace, and beat 
Strauss all to nothing. This would suit the 
literati—I should expect them to pay hand- 
somely. ‘ 

Then there is good old Thiers; no sensation- 
alism about him. He will tell us what a hard 
time he had, at his age trotting up to Russia 
in cold weather, and then to Berlin, straining 
every nerve in his body to serve his country, 
while those slow-coaches in England never 
stirred an inch to help him. The “solid men 
of Boston” would come out to see him; I never 
knew exactly who they were, what the term 
implied~whether the term solidity refers to 
wealth, or muscle and fat, or to weight in the 
upper story; I have always had the impression 
in regard to these solid men, that there 
must be a great rotundity of parts somewhere, 
either moral, intellectual or physical. If they 
come out in full force, it will give me and the 
rest of the community an opportunity to settle 
our minds on this question. 

Lastly, I would have Father Hyacinthe for 
the clergy. He came and went last year be- 
fore people got asight of him. Tickets one 
dollar, to hear him preach and see his complete 
little model of the grand platform of the Lib- 
eral Catholic Church. Of course it would be 
some vutlay to get these characters across the 
water. I’m not sure, though, but they would 
pay their own expenses for the sake of the 
compliment. I think our ladies will come up 
to the mark. Think of not being asked to 
make anything nor take anything. 

I, Mrs. Kulmination, hold myself ready to 
receive the names of young or old, who are 
willing to embark with me on this great enter- 
prise. M. P. L. 

SoMERVILLE, MAss. 





* THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


BY EUGENE LAWRENCE. 





From Harper's Magazine for June. 

On the 18th of September [1698], about 
three o’clock, the guarded litter passed the 
draw-bridge of the Bastile, and the prisoner 
was placed in one of the rooms of the tower 
of La Bertaudiére. Here, for five years, the 
Man in the Mask is lost to sight. Yet tradi- 
tion has thrown a faint and doubtful light 
upon the singular story. It is said that the 
prisoner was always treated with unusual def- 
erence; that his jailor never sat down in his 
presence; that he was supplied with every 
luxury; that he was clothed in the finest linen 
and the costliest laces, for which he showed an 
extravagant fondness; that his table was 
abundant; that he amused his leisure by play- 
ingon the guitar. But from all intercourse 
with the world around him he was sternly 
cut off. His mask was never raised even when 
he took his food, and orders were given to 
kill him should he attempt to remove it. 

An aged physician of the Bastile, who had 
often attended him, stated that he never saw 


his complexion was dark, his yoice low and 
soft. Yet he never complained of his condi- 
tion, nor gave the least indication of who he 
was. <A perpetual terroy had probably broken 
down within him every thought of resistance 
to his royal persecutor. A doubtful story is 
told that at St. Marguerite the prisoner one 
day wrote with a knife on a silver plate which 
he had used at dinner, and threw it out of the 
window toward a boat that lay on the shore 
near the foot of the tower. A fisherman, the 
owner of the boat, found the plate and brought 
it to the governor. He asked the fisherman, 
in astonishment and alarm, “Have you read 
‘what is written on this plate? Has any one 
seen it in your possession?” The man replied 
that he could not read, and that he had shown 
ittonoone. The governor detained him un- 
til he had made sure that he spoke the truth, 
and then dismissed him, saying, “It is happy 
for you that you can not read.” Another le- 
gend relates that the prime-minister of France, 
Louvois, visited the masked prisoner in his 
cell at St. Marguerite, and during the inter- 
view refused to sit down in his presence. He 
evidently treated the miserable captive as if 
he were his superior. 

For five years the Man of the Iron Mask 
survived his removal to the Bastile. Winter 
and summer his narrow cell in the lonely tow- 
er echoed to the note of his mournful guitar, 
almost the only sound that awoke its utter si- 
lence. His youth and manhood had passed 
away, and he had never heard the sweet voices 
of sympathy, of friendship, of compassion, or 
of love. The suspicious tones of the cautious 
Saint Mars, and the stealthy tread of his spies, 
were the only sounds with which he was fa- 
miliar. Around him he might hear the mur- 
mur of busy Paris; at St. Marguerite he may 
have caught the roar of the tempest-tossed 
waves. But he must have forgotten, in his 
endless captivity, the cheerful sounds of his 
childhood, or perhaps fancied them revived in 
the gentle music of his guitar. His mind, no 
doubt, sank into imbecility in his solitary bond- 
age. It happened to most of the captives of 
the magnificent Louis to fall into premature 
dotage, and to die surrounded by mental illu- 
sions. Nor could the Man in the Mask have 
escaped the common fate of Fouquet and Lau- 
‘zun, of Avedick and the Huguenot minister. 
Old age came upon him without reverence 
and without regard. No friendly eye had 
looked upon his veiled countenance; no chil- 
dren nor grandchildren cheered his weary 
hours as they dropped slowly away. The fa- 
tal purpose of Louis XIV. was perfectly ful- 
filled, and the mysterious captive was skut 
forever from all intercourse with his fellow- 
men. 

At last the inevitable deliverance came. _In 
November, 1703, while the great king was 
wrapped in his scheme of universal rule, or 
reveling in his gorgeous palaces and gay par- 
terres, the draw-bridge of the Bastile was 
lowered, and a scanty funeral train passed 
slowly out to the cemetery of the Church of 
St. Paul. The night was falling, the shadows 
of evening hid the last funeral rites of the 
Man of the Mask. He had been taken ill a 
few days before, had sunk rapidly, and died 
in his solitary cell. Around him were only 
the cold and pitiless jailors, and no kind words 
nor gentle faces cheered his last hours on 
earth. He was buried with little ceremony, 
and no show of regret. Two of the officers 
of the prison alone followed to the grave him 
whom credible historians have thought the 
rightful king of France, and who is shown 
by all the circumstances of his imprisonment 
to have been at least a person of importance. 
No relative, no friend, was told of his fate; 
the king would suffer no one to know of his 
death. 


THE MIND’S THE STANDARD OF THE WO- 





{Editor’s Drawer, in Harper’s Magazine.} 

Thanks to the spread of female education 
and the rights of the dear sex generally, the 
mind promises to become the standard of the 
woman also, Hereafter lovers must address 
their pretty speeches to the brain as well as 
to the eyes of their sweethearts. There is 
Mr. Tennyson, for instance, who has erred 
grievously in materializing our relations with 
women. Let him remodel his purely passion- 
ate poetry, beginning with that ignoble justi- 
fication of carnality, “Maud” :— 
Come into the study, Maud, 
For the forenoon’s almost flown; 
Come into the study, Maud, 
And we’ll have a good cram alone. 


There’s a Gazetteer of places abroad, 
Aud many a vol. of Bohn. 


There’s a Buckle all bound in mauve, 

And a Burton’s Anatomee; 

And an analytical Programme by Grove— 
George Grove of the Crystal P.; 

And Mangnall and Maunder and many a cove 
To be studied by you and me. 

The dead poets, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to reconstruct their method of treating 
women; but if Moore, for example, whose 
treatment of the sex was purely physical, and 
who was one of the most pernicious eulogiz- 
ers of animal charms among all the poets, 
could write another “Lesbia,’’ he would doubt- 
Jess display more exactness, and do it some- 
what in this style:— 


Lesbia hath a lot of brains, 





his face, although he had examined his tongue. 





themselves on the ground beneath the sun’s 


He was finely formed, said the doctor; 


But spoiled by too much Kant and Hegel; 
Lesbia’s head a deal contains, 


From Schleiermacher down to Schlegel. 
Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
My Nora's brow; you murmur ’ tis well; 
German muddles doth she shun, 
And feeds upon the pap of Friswell. 
Oh, my Nora Creina dear; 
Store, I pray you, Nora Creina, 
Mental powers 
With Silent Hours 
And Gentle Lives, my Nora Creina. 


Lesbia hath a critic’s mind ; 
In fact, [ think she’d lick most men so. 
Try theology, you'll find 
he’s pat in Rénan and Colenso. 
Nora flies such fatal grounds, 
And won’t peruse those graceless garcons; 
She her Sunday reading bounds 
By Graver Thoughts of Country Parsons. 
Oh, my Nora Creina dear, 
My mild and artless Creina, 
Spout to me, 


A, B,C, D, 
The while I slumber, Nora Creina. 





HUMOROUS. 


An apothecary sent in a bill to a widow 
which ran thus: “To curing your husband till 
he died !” 


A minister not long ago preached from the 
text, “Be ye therefore steadfast;’ but the 
printer made him expound from “Be ye there 
for break fast !” 


An old lady, reading an account of a distin- 
guished old lawyer, who was said to be the fa- 
ther of the New York bar, exclaimed: “Poor 
man! he had a dreadful set of children.”’ 


A wag, observing of the door of a house 
the names of two physicians, remarked that 
it put him in mind of a double-barreled gun—if 
one missed the other would be sure to kill. 


An Indiana paper notices the death of an 
old subscriber, and touchingly adds: “We are 
sorry to hear of the death of any of our sub- 
scribers who are prompt about paying up.” 


A gentleman, addressing a passionate Jove- 
letter to a lady in the same town, added this 
curious postscript: “Please to send a speedy 
answer, as I have somebody else in my eye.” 


“How much did he leave?” inquired a 
gentleman of a wag, on learning of the death 
of a wealthy citizen. “Everything,” respond- 
= the wag; “he didn’t take a dollar with 

im,’ 


Aclergyman was lately depicting, before a 
deeply interested audience, the alarming in- 
crease of intemperance, when he astonished 
his hearers by exclaiming: “A young man in 
my neighborhood died very suddenly last Sun- 
day. while I was preaching the gospel in a 
beastly state of intoxication.” 


A little boy and girl had been cautioned 
never to take the nest-egg when gathering the 
eggs; but one evening the little girl reached 
the nest first, seized an egg, and started for 
the house. Her disappointed brother follow- 
ed, crying: “Mother! mother! Susy she’s 
He and got the egg the old hen measures 

y 





Just now they are having a joke out West 
on a compositor who set up the toast, “Wo- 
man—without her, man would be a savage,” 
and got the stops in the wrong place, and pro- 
duced: “Woman, without her man, coal be 
a savage.”’? They say that his wife, who was 
helping read the proof, discovered the mistake 
right away. 


A local refutation of Mr. Darwin’s theory— 
Jack (who had been reading passages from 
the “Descent of Man” to the wife whom he 
adores, but loves to tease), “So you see, Mary, 
baby is descended from a hairy quadruped, 
with pointed ears and a tail. We all are.” 
Mary—“Speak for yourself, Jack! I’m not de- 
scended from anything of the kind, I beg to 
say; and baby takes after me. So there!’ 


Some young rascals were annoying an old 
gentleman by snowballing his house. He 
rushed out and caught a youngster who was 
standing one side and looking on, and think- 
ing him to be one of the offenders, began to 
administer a flogging. But, to his surprise, 
the harder he whipped the harder the boy 
laughed, until he stopped and sought an ex- 
planation. “Well,” said the boy, ‘*I’m laugh- 
ing because you are so awfully sold. You're 
licking the wrong boy!” 








MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 


_-HENRY MAYO & CO. 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, ° 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bioaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, H.land Herrings,&c. 

PUY UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





Union Washing Machine. 

WARRANTED TO WASU PERFECTLY WITH- 
OUT SOAKING OR BOILING, 

SHERMAN AND UNION WRINGERS, 


with galvanized iron frames and patent Moulten Rolls. 
AMERICAN MANGLE, 
For ironing clothes without heat. 
Laundry articles of all kinds. 


(@> Send for Circular. 
ORIN SHERMAN & Co., General Agents, 





Successors to J. Warp & Co., Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
May 20. 4t 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


An InDereNDENT AND THOROUGHLY PROGRESSIVE 
FAMILY AND RELIGLOUS WEEKLY, 


Devoted to whatever tends to make mankind purer 
and better, and to questions of the day, whether they 
relate to 


Charch, State, Morals, Politics, Litera= 
ture, Society or Art. 


Conducted by THEODORE TILTON, for seven 
years Editor of the New York Independent, and by 
REV. WILLIAM T. CLARKE, late Editor of the Zib- 
eral Christian. 


“THE GOLDEN AGE” numbers among its contrib- 
utors some of the very best writers in the country, and 
is pronounced by competent critics one of the most en- 
tertaining as well as able journals published, 

Published at 9 Spruce Street (P.O. Box 2848), New 
York, at $3.00 per annum. 


THEODORE TILTON & O. W. RULAND, 
May 6. Publishers. 4t 
WHEEFUER & WILSON’S 


IS UsQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
mos 








MACHINE, for 
Kinds of work, heavy or 
-ight, and the most pop- 
ular. 


This practical and eas- 
ily mana Machine 
a pow 8 r 1 Se Le 
of time an oroug’ 
experiment; study, cap- 
he - di de the aa and ve gen- 

S bites “te vu" 
as — ucvo ) mprovement for years, 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stiteh’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world, The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers h+ wants of 
the household completely. It has receiveu che HIGH . 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(47> Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 

Ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Bosten. 
Mar, 25. ly 





E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCEKRS,, | 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
7. ig G. STEVENS, 
an, 21. 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
(arst stages, Chrbuio Rheumadlam, Necraigia’ tress 

8 > mic Rheumatism, Neu r 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debit” 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
INGTON Sr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18, ly 


Mary E. Stevens, 
tf 





United Piano Makers’ 





[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN,; 


238 Washington 8St., Boston. 
Mar. 11, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 
No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 


July 19, 1867. 
No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in. Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 6 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Tae SUBJECTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 





30 cents by mail. Feb, 18. 
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WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The New York correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial gives the following descrip- 
tion of the meeting of the American Woman 


Suffrage Association, held in Steinway Hall, | 


New York, May 10th. After prefacing that 


there are ‘‘two wings” to the Suffrage party, | 


” 


one “conservative,” with women like “Mrs: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, | 


Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Grace Greenwood Lippincott,” as leaders,—the 


other “radical,” under the leadership of **Mrs. | 


Stanton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. 


Woodhull and Blood,” the correspondent pro- | 


ceeds to say :— 


I attended the morning session of the con- 
servative wing, which opened at half-past 10. 


Of the arguments of the speeches [could make | 


no report; but I must say that never have I 
heard more admirable or effective popular ora- 
tory, from the “intelligent auditor's” point of 
view, than that of Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe 
and Lucy Stone. They were all perfectly self- 
possessed in their bearing; they all spoke with 
commanding fluency, clearly and distinctly, so 
that the audience, which nearly filled the great 
hall, were able to hear, comprehend and ad- 
mire. All the speakers evidently understood 
their ground thorougiily. 
ple and direct demand for female suffrage ; and 
they enforced their demand by arguments 
drawn from reason, experience, political neces- 
sity, justice, history, philosophy and constitu- 
tional law. 

Whatever may be one’s opinion of the de- 
mand itself, it is but fair to say that their rea- 
soning was strong and clear. They indulged 
in no gasconade or flapdoodle, and made no 
displays of passion or excitement. They re- 


sorted to no tricks of language, or vulgar “‘elo- | 


quence,” and delivered no wild invectives 
about woman’s wrongs, real or imaginary. 
They did not allow themselves to be led off by 
any side issues, but “stuck to the main point,” 
and brought their whole power of intellect to 
bear upon it. Believing that female suflrage 
would purify politics, elevate society and bene- 
fit the State, they demanded it with earnest 
feeling. None of them are of the class known 
as “professional agitators ;’’ none of them are 
persons who “make their living” by their 
speeches. Allof them are women of mature 
years; all of them are of the highest charac- 
ter and social position, “happy wives and 
mothers,” and that sortof thing. All of them 
were “women worth looking at,” and they were 
assuredly quite different looking women from 
some of the hair-brained, rattle-tongued crea- 
tures who consider it a nice thing to giggle at 
them. 

There were not less than two thousand in 
the hall, about three fourths of whom were 
ladies. It shows how very extensive and sin- 
cere must be the interest in the subject of fe- 
male suffrage when such an audience can be 
got together in this city at half-past 10 in the 
morning to listen to its advocacy. It was as 
fine an audience, however, in its appearance 
28 was ever gathered on any occasion in New 
York. There can be no doubt whatever, that 
the female portion of it belonged to what are 
called the best classes of society. There was 
as much gayety of dress as is ever seen in the 
Academy of Music at an opera matinée. 

Iwas there early enough to see the audi- 
ence assemble, and I looked at it from a favor- 
able point during its session; and I must say 
that never before, even in this city, have I 
seen in serried array such volumes of beauti- 
ful and handsome women—women of iutelli- 
gent and elevated faces, dignified and grace- 
ful manners. There seemed to be as many 
elderly and silvery-haired ladies as there were 
youthful and roseate-cheeked ladies—as many 
wearing the weeds of widowhood as the fresh 
flowers of virginity. They all appeared to 
take a deep interest in the conduct of affairs, 
and when the lady who presided called upon 
them to vote “aye” or ‘‘nay,” on one point or 
another, they did so with nonchalance and 
vigor, as though voting were already a faumil- 
iar thing to them. 

There used to be a frightful sort of female 
in this country who was called the “earnest 
female,” which may, for all I know, have had 
its representatives at the meeting of yester- 
day; but though the audience was earnest 
enough in its feeling, there was no sign of 
the presence of the obstreperous nuisauce of 
tradition known as the “earnest female.” 
The behavior of the whole audience was as 
admirable as its appearance was attractive. 

Without giving any opinion at this time on 
the intrinsic merit of the female suffrage argu- 
ment, I may say it is evident that the move- 
ment has, within recent times, met with the 
favor of a class of women who, by their char- 
acter and talents, must exercise a great influ- 
ence upor the formation of popular opinion. 
They demand the ballot as a right and a ne- 
cessity, for their own welfare, for the welfare 
of society, the reform of politics, and the ele- 
vation of government, What may be their 
prospects of getting it, every one had better 
decide for himself at his leisure. 





THE MISSOURI STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association of Missouri, held in St. Louis, 
May 6th, the following resolution was offered: 


Whereas, The American Woman Sufirage 
Association, at its last annual meeting, adopt- 
ed a resolution heartily inviting the codpera- 


tion of all individuals and all dtate societies | 
who feel the need of a truly national associa- | 


tion, on a delegated basis, which shall avoid 
all side issues and devote itself to the main 
question of suffrage; and 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEET- | my reasons for offering this resolution, Inthe 


They made the sim- | 
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first place, lam firmly convinced that we, as 
| a society, can no longer be without the moral 
support our union with the American Associ- 
ation would at once bring to us, It is perfect- 
| ly apparent to all dispassionate observers of 
| the progress of our movement, that we have 
lost, and are in danger of losing, the confi- 
dence of many persons, who by conviction 
and tendency of thought belong with us, and 
for reasons equally apparent. ‘The American 
Association, national in its character, through 
its representative basis, by virtue of its plat- 
form and well known views of its officers, 
stand exactly where we desire to stand, com- 
mitted to one single aim, namely, to secure 
; the enfranchisement of women. The Ameri- 
ican Association was organized for the very 
| purpose of giving full scope to the efforts of 
| those who felt it to be utterly impossible to 
stand upon a platform where they were liable | 
| to be committed to the discussion of various | 
' social reforms, delicate and problematical in 
their nature, and of too serious a character to 
be trifled with or hastily decided upon. To 
say that the constitution of our State Associ- 
| ation sufficiently defines our position does not 
| meet the point. True, we who are members 
of it know where we stand, but it is the pub- 
lic eye and ear we have to deal with, and the 
public sentiment which we wish to turn in 
our favor. To accomplish this, we must neg- 
| lect no opportunity to make our position clear 
| and distinct. In my opinion, there is nothing 


aguas 


| like reiteration to produce impression—con- |. 


| stant and emphatic declaration of our stand- 
| point, aims and methods of work to define 
| that position. I urge the adoption of the reso- 
| lution as the simplest and ‘shortest way of say- 
ing to the outside and indifferent, the timid and 
the confused, ‘‘Here js where we stand!” 
| In the second place, while it would involve 
| no sacrifice, we would gain practical advan- 
tages. There is no denying the benefit of co- 
operation. Loeal societies, in full sympathy 
| as to aims and methods, are as much strength- 
| ened by united efforts as are individuals by as- 
| sociation. The experience of all organized 
| work attests the truth of this, whether in po- 
| litical, social or religious reforms. Thus we 
have national temperance societies, national | 
| Jabor and immigration societies, national con- 
ferences of the various religious denomina- 
tions; the central bond of union and strength 
in each being unity of aims and methods— 
not aims alone, or we should see but one grand 
national conference of Christian churches. 
There must be unity of methods, or the oft- 
quoted maxim, “In unity there is strength,” 
would cease to be true, and we should at once 
realize that there is a sense in which in unity 
there is weakness. 

Lastly, I have no faith in neutrality. Where 
soap is in the least involved, societies, 

ike individuals, must take sides or become li- 
able to have their position misconstrued. 
Neutrality, then, is not independence, but 
weakness. For these reasons, and in consid- 
eratio:: that the American Association has 
steadily devoted itself for two years to the 
work of raising the standard of the Woman 
Suffrage cause to the highest possible level, 
urge the adoption of the resolution. 

After some farther discussion of the resolu- 
tion, a standing vote was taken, which result- 
ed in its adoption, only five voting in the neg- 
ative. Mrs. Beverly Allen was then chosen 
President of the State Association, in place of 
Mrs. Frances Minor, who had resigned, when 
the meeting adjourned. 

The following official notice of this action 
has been received by Mrs. Stone, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association :-— 

; Sr. Louis, May 8, 1871. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

DEAR MapAM:—I am authorized to inform 
ou that at a meeting held May 6, 1871, the 
Voman Suffrage Association of Missouri voted 

by a large majority to become auxiliary to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. W. T. HAzArp, 
Cor, Sec. W.S. A. of Mo. 


-—- —~s-—st—“<i‘“C—~— 


JENNIE JUNE RECANTS. 





Dear Mrs. LIVERMORE:—In the Wo- 
MAN’S JOULNAL for the present week, “T. W. 
Hi.” quotes from “Jennie June,” that women 
are “nearly all cruel and treacherous to each 
other.” I thought at first, “T. W. H.’’ had made 
a mistake in his author, but finally discovered 
the obnoxious sentence in a joking paragraph 
about “Lady Doctors,” written fourteen years 
ago, for the columns of a weekly paper, but 
afterwards included in a volume of my sketches 
published by Lee & Shepard of Boston. 

I think “T. W. FH.” might have found some- 
thing, even in that crude little work, which 
would have represented me better, but Iam 
glad he exhumed this, because it is contrary 
to my general record, and it gives me an op- 
portunity to take it all back, and to bear four- 
t@en years of witness to the love and loyalty 
of women towards each other, which I do 
with a thrill of grateful remembrance for the 
evidences of both which I have received from 
| them. JENNIE JUNE. 
46 East Tentu St., New York, 

May 10, 1871. 





| Before the war, and chiefly through the in- 


Whereas, We recognize the benefits to be strumentality of Miss Dorothy Dix, a number 
derived from cvdperation with a national as- | of jjfe-boats had been placed on the Jersey 
sociation on a delegated basis; and, | 

Whereas, The constitution of the Ameri- | “ 
can Woman Sutlyage Association is identical | lives. 


coast, and had done good service in saving 
When the war broke out these boats 


with our own, in that it makes suffrage the 
main question, exclusive of all side issues 
whatever; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Missouri become auxiliary to the 
American Woman Sutirage Association. 

Mrs. Fanny Holy made the following brief 
argument in fayor of the resolution. She 
said :-~- . 

Mrs. President: J wish to state, briefly, 





THE FOLLOWING CUT REPRESENTS 


Le CERCLE: 


The New and Fascinating FIELD GAME. 





it is far superior to and is rapidly taking the place of croquet, as it can be played when necessary on 
about half the space required for croquet; consequently, to those who have but small enclosures, or but limited 
yard room, it will be found desirable. 

The implements consist of Six Stakes with cross-bar on top of each, with a ball hanging from each end of 
the cross-bar, nearly touching the ground. One Starting Post. One Large Ball for center of circle, called the 
Joker. Six Playing Balls. Twelve Wicket Pins, Six Mallets. One Score Table with Six Dials, one Dial 
for each player. One Descriptive Book. 


The game is played with a 


SPHERICAL —@® MALLET, 


which will be recognized at once as superior to any of the ordinary croquet mallets, and will eventually su- 





persede the old style when its merits become known—as the present round bat, with all skillful base ball 
players, has wholly taken the place of the old square-sided bat. Being a perfectly round ball, placed ona 
handle, it balances nicely in the hand, and cannot strike the foot in playing. It is also less liable to deface 
the balls. 

It is as easily learned as croquet, and gives opportunity for much more variety and greater skill in playing, 
and has many of the fascinating features of billiards. 

It is more attractive when placed on the field. Its ornamented cross-bars, and stake, elegantly painted, 
make a fine appearance upon the lawn. 7 

Messrs. D. BG. BROOKS «& Bro., of Boston, 

manufacture five numbers (0,1, 2, 3, 4,) of Le Cercle, varying in quality and style of ornamentation. The 
three principal ones (1, 2, 4,) are offred as premiums for cash subscribers to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, as 


stated in its regular premium list. 6t May 27. 





ZION’S 


HEHERALD. 


Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 
(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly ay 27. 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 


86 Tremont Street, Lsci0us JOURNAL, 


May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 
PHONOGRAPHY. 
A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield streets | The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 








_ OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 





Room 7. For circulars, address, M. S. AVERY, 
67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. 3m Apr. 22. = 
A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF $2.50 Per Year. 


New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices, Pi- 
anos to Let. 





It has more than two hundred contributors. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St.» 


A LADY'S INVENTION, 


Immen:e Sales—-Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 


THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER- 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling. 
irons or inburtons Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 


‘produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 


unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance, 
The Flexible Maguetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk, 
1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
| “ 2-3 - “76 cents, 
1 “ . 124 “ “ . $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—Curters on 
Crimrvers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
Address G. W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan, 14, 


BASKET PLANTS. 





AND BEDDING PLANTS 


i ee 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postofice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. 

Money may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 


FROM 





Alyssum (Variegated). ...... 3 for $0.50, 20 cents each. 
Balm(Variegated),........-. ¢* 5,10 “ bed 
Begonia,......cscceeeeeseeee sD a9 * « 
Carnations (best 6 varieties),.3 50,20 “ sd 
Coleus, (foliage plant),....... 8“ 50,20 “ “ 
Cuphea (Cigar Plant),.......4“ 0,1 “ “ 
Feverfew,....ssceccscccseces 4“ 50,15 “ ” 
Faehnslat,. cccccvcccccssvcccss a 50, 20 “ el 
Geraniums, from 15 to 30 cents each—from 4 to8 for 31. 
Heliotrope,. ......+++++++ -+--4for .50, l5cents each. 
Hydrangea,......+s-eeeeeeees ’* iAB* * 
Ivy (English),........ poet *§ BB * & 
Lobelia (Varieties),.......... 4“ 60,15 “ “ 
BI, 0.0506 000essorscecces 4“ 50,15 “ o 
Libonia Floribunda,...... one 0,15 “ sd 
PANSY yo vccccccccccccececccces 6“ 60,10 “ ‘ 
Panicum, .....00+s00 covceed 4“ 50,15 “ bad 
Baka, occccccccccccsccesccecs 5&6“ 100,25 “ $ 
BORMs c cocccccsccecccsscsess 5“ 1.0,25 “ “ 
Troprolum,........esseeeeees 3“ 60,20 “ bed 
VOPROMRE,: cccccrcccccccccosesd 6“ 50,10 “ “ 


Violets, Double Neapolitan,..3 “ 50, 20 “ eo 
Any of the above sent by mail, Post Parp, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cent# On orders for the 
above of $5 and upwards, Ten PER Cent. Discount 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerani- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropelum. 


Send for circular to 


Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 





May 27. BOSTON. ly 





interesting reading for all classes, having 
Religious, 


‘secular, 


Domestic and 


— ALSO, AN— 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLAss, 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 





THE STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


For Purifying the Blood. 


A Positive Cure for Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
And all Diseases having their origin in an impure 

state of the Blood. 
As A MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN IT 18 INVALUABLE, 
(GF IT IS PLEASANT TO TAKE, 


$2.50in Advance will Payto Jan. 1, 1872+ 


Address, 
A ° i] . Wee ds, 


PUBLISHING AGENT, 





were required for service in the Southern 


doned. An appropriation has lately been ob- 


spector of those on the coasts of Long Island 
and New Jersey. 





waters, and the life-saving stations were aban- | 


tained from the government for the refitting | 
of these stations, and Captain John Faunce, | 
of the Revenue Marine Service, has been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury in- | 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
| Price 50 Cents. 
cH EVERY ONE SHOULDTRY IT. 
| May 27. 


36 Bromfield St., 
It BOSTON. . me 


ER. He. & TT. W. CARTER, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
‘ Passepartout made to order. 

Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


' May 27. 3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. tf 





Dee. 81. 





All Departments well organized, and furnishing | 


Foreign Intelligence. | 


OGDEN FARM, 


Apr. 8. NEWPORT, R. I. ot 


| 

| 

| AS RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
leads all others as an instruction book for the Piano- 
forte, so 

| Clark’s New Method 








— FOR— 


| REED ORGANS 


Is the most popular of all books used in learning to 
play on these favorite instruments. 

Mr. Clarke is a fine musician and brilliant organ- 
ist, and in this work displays good taste as well as 
talent in combining good music with well graded and 
thorough instruction. 

Price, $2.59, Sent postpaid for the above price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 

Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 

681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
| Office hours from § to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 





Mar.11. ° ly 
W. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 

No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 

May 20. Over Chandler's, room No. 10. sm 


H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


— DEALERS IN— 


| Fine Initialed Stationery, 


And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink. 
MylS 2m Ne.13 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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